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WW HATEVER doubts may be entertained, concerning the po- 
litical and commercial advantages which Great Britain 
derives from her intercourfe with Eaftern nations, nothing can 
be more certain, than that this intercourfe is productive of great 
benefit not only to this country, but to Europe in general, by 
laying open extenfive fources of information refpecting lan- 
guage, antiquities, natural and civil hiftory, national cuftoms 
and manners, philofophy, religion, and other fubjects. The 
effect of any other kinds of importation may be doubtful: but 
the importation of knowlege, from whatever quarter of the 
world it is brought, muft always be valuable. 

The author of thefe fketches has beftowed much pains in 
collecting, from authentic fources, a great variety of curious 
and interefting facts, refpe€&ting the country of the Eaft Indies; 
and he relates them in a manner which entitles him to the cha-~ 
racter of a judicious and elegant writer. 

The work opens with a feries of general reflections on the 
hiftory and religion of mankind; in which the author, with 
equal accuracy of reading and ftrength of judgment, traces the 
rife and progrefs of opinions on the fubje& of religion; and 
fhews that, in the midft of all the different forms of fuperfti- 
tion, and all the corruptions of pure religion, the belief and 
adoration of one Supreme Being have almoft univerfally pre- 
vailed. After giving an account of the fources from which he 
has derived his information, the author takes a brief view of 
the hiftory of Hindoftan, relates many curious particulars con- 
cerning its government, the ca/?, the cu/foms, the religion, the 
mythology, and the wor/bip, of the Hindoos, and of the learning, 
philofophy, and aftronomy, of the Brahmins; and he concludes 
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with a fketch of the political ftate of the prefent native powers 
of Hindoftan. From the variety of interefting materials with 
which this valuable work abounds, we fhall make fuch a felec- 
tion as may ferve to excite, without completely fatisfying, the 


curiofity of the reader. . 

The following account of the devotees in Hindoftan, affords 
aftonifhing proofs of the power of fuperftition: 

‘ In every part of Hindoftan we meet with numbers of devotees, 
diftinguithed by various names, but not reftricted to any caft. They 
become fuch from choice, and every Hindoo, except the Chandalah, 
[the outcaft,] is at liberty to adopt this mode of life. 

‘ Of all the numerous clafles of devotees, none are fo much re. 
{pected as the Saniaflies and Yogeys. They quit their relations, 
and every concern of this life, and wander about the country with- 
out any fixed abode. 

‘ It is faid, in their facred writings, ‘* That a Saniafly, or he 
who fhall devote himfelf to a folitary religious life, fhall have no 
other clothing, but what may be neceflary to cover his nakednefs, 
nor any other worldly goods but a ftaff in his hand, and a pitcher 
to drink out of. That he fhall always meditate on the truths con- 
tained in the facred writings, but never argue on them. ‘That his 
food fhall be confined to rice and other vegetables; that he fhall 
eat but once a-day, and then fparingly. ‘That he fhall look for- 
ward with defire to the feparation of the foul from the body, and be 
indifferent about heat, or cold, or hunger, or praife, or reproach, 
or any thing concerning this life; and that, unlefs he ftriétly fol- 
low thefe rules, and fubdue his paffions, he will only be more cri- 
minal, by embracing a ftate, the duties of which he could not per- 
form, neglecting thofe he was born to preferve. | 

‘ The precife diftinétion between the Yogey and the Saniafly is 
not known, ‘The former in Sanfkrit, fignifies a devout perfon; 
the latter, one who had entirely forfaken this world, It is faid in 
the dialogues between Krifhna and Arjoon, in the Mahabarat, 

‘* Learn, fon of Pandoo, that what they call Sdzias, or a for- 
faking of the world, is the fame with ag, or the practice of devo- 
tion ” 

*¢ ‘The man who is happy in his heart, at reft in his mind, and 
enlightened within, is a Yogey, or one devoted to God, of a godly 
fpirit, and obtaineth the immaterial nature of Brahm the Supreme.” 

‘* The man who keepeth the outward accidents from entering 
the mind, and his eyes fixed in contemplation between his brows ; 
who maketh the breath pafs equally through his noftrils, who hath 
fet his heart upon falvation, and who is free from luft, fear, or 
anger, is forever bleffed in this life.’ 

‘* He cannot be a Yogey who in his actions hath not abandoned 
all views.” 

** The Yogey conftantly exercifeth the fpirit in private. He is 
of a fubdued mind, free from hope. He planteth his feat firmly 
on a {pot that is neither too high nor too low, and fitteth on the 


facred grafs that is called Koos, covered with a fkin, or cloth.— 
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There he, whofe bufinefs is the reftraining of his paflions, fhould 
fit, in the exercife of devotion, for the purification of his foul, keep- 
ing his head, his neck, and his body fteady, without motion, his 
eyes fixed on the point of his nofe, looking at nothing elfe around. 
The Yogey of afubdued mind, thus employed, in the exercife of 
devotion, is as a lamp ftanding in a place without wind, which 
waveth not.” 

«« Supreme happinefs attendeth him whofe mind is thus at 
peace, whofe carnal affections and paffions are fubdued, and who is 
in God and free from fin.” 

‘© The man whofe mind is endued with devotion, beholdeth the 
fupreme foul in all things, and all things in the fupreme foul.” 

«* The Yogey who believeth in unity, and worfhippeth me prefent 
in all things, dwelleth in me.” 

‘© This divine difcipline which is called Yog, is hard to be at- 
tained by him who hath not his foul in fubjeétion, but it may be 
acquired by him who taketh pains.” 

«¢ The Yogey is more exalted than the Japafvees, thofe zealots 
who harafs themfelves in performing penances.”’ 

‘* He is both a Yogey and a Sania/y who doeth that which he hath 
to do independent of the fruit thereof.” 

‘© Works are faid to be the means by which a man may acquire 
devotion, fo reft is called the means for him who hath attained de- 
votion.” 

« When the all-contemplative Saxia/y is not engaged with ob- 
jects of the fenfes, nor in works, then he is called one who hath 
attained devotion.” 

‘© The foul of the conquered placid fpirit, is the fame in heat 
and in cold, in pain and in pleafure, in honour and difgrace.”’ 

‘© The man whofe mind is replete with divine wifdom and learn- 
ing, who ftandeth on the pinnacle, and hath fubdued his paffions, 
is faid to be devout*.” 

‘ It is not improbable that fome of the paffages in the facred 
writings which were enigmatical, being underftood literally by the 
ignorant, have given rife to thofe extravagant penances, with which 
fome of the devotees torture themfelves. In one of the above quo- 
tations they feem even to be condemned ; the Yogey being faid to 
be more exalted than the Tapafivee, &c. I faw one of the latier, 
who having made a vow to keep his arms conftantly extended over 
his head, with his hands clafped together, they were become wi- 
thered and immoveable. Not long ago, one of them finifhed mea- 
furing the diftance between Benares and Jaggernaut with his body, 
by alternately ftretching himfelf upon the ground and rifing; which, 
if he performed it as faithfully as he pretended, muft have taken 
fome years to accomplifh. Some make vows to keep their arms 


—— 





* * Bhagvat Geetat. The above quotations, as well as others, 
are not taken in the exact order in which they follow in the work, 
but are fele&ted from different parts, as they fuited the fubject 
treated of.’ 

+ See Monthly Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 198. 295. 
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croffed over their breafts for the reft of their days, others to keep 
their hands for ever fhut, and their nails are fometimes feen grow. 
ing through the back of their hand; fome are chained toa parti- 
cular fpot, and others never lie down, but fleep leaning againft a 
tree®. 

‘ There are frequent inftances of devotees and penitents throw- 
ing themfelves under the wheels of the chariots+ of Sheevah or 
Vithnov, when the idol is drawn out to celebrate the feaft of a 
temple, and being thereby crufhed to death: and not long fince we 
faw an account of the aged father of a numerous offspring, who de- 
voted himfelf to the ames to appeafe the wrath of a divinity, who, 
as he imagined, had for fome time paft afflited his family and 
neighbours with a mortal epidemical difeafe. 

¢ The Pandarams on the coaft of Coromandel are followers: of 
Sheevah; they rub their faces and bodies with the afhes of burnt 
cow-dung, and go about the towns and villages finging the praifes 
of their God. 

‘ The Cary-patry-pandarams, are a fet of religious perfons, who 
make a vow never to {peak ; they go to the doors of houfes and de- 
mand charity by ftriking their hands together. ‘They take nothing 
but rice, which is given them ready prepared, and, if it be fufli- 
cient to fatisfy their hunger, they pafs the rett of the day fitting in 
the fhade, and fcarcely looking at any object that may come before 
them. 

‘ The Tadinums go about begging, and finging the hiftory of 
the different incarnations of Vifhnou. ‘They beat a kind of tabor; 
and have hollow brafs rings round their ankles, which, being filled 
with fmall pebbles, make a confiderable noife as they walk along.’ 


Notwithftanding the fuperftition with which Hindoftan 
abounds, our author fpeaks favourably of the fundamental 
principles and fpirit of the Hindoo religion : 


« If we, therefore, abftra& our minds from the abufes, and in- 
quire into the fpirit, of the Hindoo religion, we fhall find chat it 
inculcates the belief in one God only, without beginning and with- 
out end; nor can any thing be more fublime than their idea of the 
Supreme Being.’— 

‘ In the dialogues between Krifhna and Arjoon, Krifhna fays: 
«* T am the creator of all things, and all things proceed from me. 
Thofe who are endued with fpiritual wifdom know this, and worfhip 
me.” 

‘** Tam the foul, which is in the bodies of all things. Iam the 
beginning and the end. I am time; I am all-grafping death; and 
I am the refurrection. I am the feed of all things in nature, and 
there is not any thing animate or inanimate without me. 





* § Philofophos eorum quos Gymnofophifias vecant, ab exortu ad oc- 
cafum perfiare contuentes folem immobilibus oculis, ferventibus arents 
toto die alternis pedibus infiftere. Plin. lib. vii. cap. 2.’ 

+ ‘ Thefe chariots are more properly great moveable towers, 
which require fome hundreds of men to draw them.’ 
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«© T am the myftic figure Oom*, the Reek, the Sam, and the 
Yayoor Veds. I am the witnefs, the comforer, the afylum, the 
friend. Iam generation and diffolution: in me all things are re- 
posited. 

«6 The whole univerfe was fpread abroad by me. 

‘© The foolifh are unacquainted with my fupreme and divine na- 
ture. They are of vain hope, of vain endeavours, and void of rea- 
fon; whilft thofe of true wifdom ferve me in their hearts, undiverted 
by other gods. 

«© Thofe who worfhip other gods, worfhip me. I am in the fa- 
crifice, in the fpices, in the invocation, in the fire, and in the 
victim.” 

‘ Arjoon fays in reply: ‘* Thou art the prime Creator——-Eternal 
God! Thou art the Supreme! By thee the univerfe was fpread 
abroad! ‘Thou art Vayoo, the god of the winds; Agnee, the god 
of fre; Varoon, the god of the oceans, &c. 

«© Reverence be unto thee; again and again reverence, O thou, 
who art all in all! Great is thy power, and great thy glory! Thou 
art the father of all things; wherefore I bow down, and with my 
body proftrate on the ground, crave thy mercy. Lord, worthy to 
be adored! bear with me as a father with a fon; a friend with a 
friend; a lover with the beloved.”’ 

‘ In {peaking of ferving the Deity, Krithna fays; 

‘* They who delighting in the welfare of all nature, ferve me in 
my incorruptible, ineffable, and invifible form; omnipotent, incom- 
prehenfible, ftanding on high, fixed, and immoveable, with fub- 
dued paffions, and who are the fame in all things, fhall come unto 
me. 

‘© Thofe whofe minds are attached to my invifible nature, have 
the greater labour, becaufe an invifible path is difficult to corporeal 
beings. Place thy heart on me, and penetrate me with thy under- 
flanding, and thou fhalt hereafter enter unto me. But if thou 
fhouldit be unable at once ftedfaftly to fix thy mind on me, endea- 
vour to find me by means of conftant practice. 

‘« He, my fervant, is dear to me, who is free from enmity ; 
merciful, and exempt from pride and felfifhnefs ; who is the fame 
in pain and in pleafure; patient of wrongs; contented; and whofe 
mind is fixed on me alone. 

‘* He is my beloved, of whom mankind is not afraid, and who 
is not afraid of mankind; who is unfolicitous about events; to 
whom praife and blame are as ones who is of little fpeech; who is 
pleafed with whatever cometh to pafs; who has no particular home, 
and is of a fteady mind.” 

* In treating of good works, he fays: 

** Both the defertion and praétice of works, are the means of 
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* * Oom is faid to be a myftic word, or emblem, to fignify the 
Deity, and to be compofed of Sanfkrit roots, or letters; the firlt of 
which ftands for Creator; the fecond, Preferver; and third, De- 
Rroyer. It is forbidden to be pronounced, except with extreme re- 
verence.” Ky Chet 
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happinefs. But of the two, the practice is to be diftinguifhed above 
the defertion. 

‘¢ The man, who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all 
intereft in them, placeth them upon Brahm, the fupreme, is not 
tainted with fin, but remaineth like the leaf of the lotus unaffe&ted 
by the waters. 

«* Let not the motive be in the event: be not one of thofe, whofe 
motive for ation is in the hope of reward. 

«¢ Let not thy life be fpent in ination: perform thy duty, and 
abandon all thoughts of the confequence. ‘The miferable and un- 
happy are fo about the events of things ; but men, who are endued 
with true wifdom, are unmindful of them.” 

‘ Notwithftanding that the Hindoos are feparated into the Vifh- 
nou Bukht and Sheevah Bukht, and that a variety of fects are to be 
found over the whole peninfula, the chief articles of their religion 
are uniform. All believe in Brama, or the Supreme Being; in the 
immortality of the foul; in a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments; in the doétrine of the metempfychofis; and all acknow. 
ledge the Veds as containing the principles of their laws and reli- 
gion. Nor ought we to wonder at the fchifms that have arifen in 
{uch a vaft fpace of time, but rather be furprifed that they have 
been fo mild in their conlequences; efpecially when we reflect on 
the numbers that arofe amongit ourfelves, and the dreadful effects 
they produced in a period {o much fhorter. 

‘ Their rules of morality are moft benevolent; and hofpitality 
and charity are not only ftrongly inculcated, but I believe no where 
more univerfally practifed than amongtft the Hindoos. 

‘* Hofpitality is commanded to be exercifed even towards an 
enemy, when he cometh into thine houfe: the tree doth not with- 
draw its fhade even from the wood-cutter. 

‘* Goed men extend their charity unto the vileft animals. The 
moon doth not withhold her light even from the cottage of the 
Chandala®. 

‘* Is this one of us, or is he a ftranger!—Such is the reafoning 
of the ungenerous: but to thofe, by whom liberality is practifed, 
the whole world is but as one family.” 


The account of the aftronomy of the Brahmins is exceed- 
ingly curious, but too long to be extracted; we fhall add a few 
particulars from the fketch on manners and cuftoms: 


‘ The Hindoos are naturally cheerful, and are fond of converfa- 
tion, of play, and of other amufement. They will fpend almof 
the whole night in feeing dancing and hearing mafic; yet none 
dance but the women, whofe profeflion it is, and who devote them- 
felves to the pleafures and amufement of the public. 

‘ They are neverthelefs extremely fober; they eat only twice a 
day, in the morning and evening. It has been already obferved, 
that none of the four cafts are allowed to tafte any intoxicating li- 
quor, and even thofe who may eat meat do it fparingly. 





* « Outcaft,’ 
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‘ Their food is prepared in earthen pots: inftead of plates and 
difhes they ufe broad leaves, generally of the palm or plantane tree, 
neatly fewn together with a blade of dry grafs, and which are 


thrown away and renewed at every meal. Like the inhabitants of 
mott eaftern countries, they ufe neither forks nor fpoons, but only 
the fingers of the right hand, and are fcrupuloufly nice both before 
and after meals. _ 

‘ With them, modes and fefhions are unknown; and their 
drefles, like their cuftoms, are the fame to day that I fuppofe they 
were at the beginning of the Kaly Youg.’— : 

‘ The Hindoos are averfe to many of thofe accomplifhments in 
women, that are fo admired by Europeans. They fay, they would 
be injurious to that fimplicity of manners and decorum of behaviour 
which are requifite to render them eltimable in their families: that, 
by too much engaging the mind, they would lead their attention 
away from their children and hufband, and give them a difrelifh to 
thoie cares to which they think Providence has defigned them: and, 
as they ftri€tly adhere to this opinion, there are few Hindoo women 
to be found who can either read or write. 

¢ But the dancing women, who are the votaries of pleafure, are 
taught every qualification which they imagine may tend to capti- 
vate and entertain the other fex. They compofe a feparate clafs, 
live under the protection of government, and according to their 
own particular rules, 

‘ In the code of Gentoo laws and cuftoms it is faid: ‘* If a 
dancing girl commit a crime that renders her property liable to 
confifcation, the magiftrate fhall confifcate all her effects, except 
her clothes, jewels, and dwelling. In the fame manner, to a foldier 
fhall be left his implements of war; and to a man exercifing any 
profeffion, the implements of that profeflion fhall be exempted from 
the confifcation of the reft of his property.” 

‘ The dancing women eat meat of any kind, except beef. They 
even drink fpirituous liquors, which perhaps may have led the 
Greeks who accompanied Alexander to imagine that the other Hin- 
doos did the fame. 

‘ They appear in a variety of dreffes. Befides thofe that have 
been already mentioned, they fometimes wear trowfers, like the 
Perfians; a Jama of wrought muflin, or gold or filver tiffue; the 
hair plaited and hanging down behind, with fpiral curls on each 
fide of the face; and co the gold or filver rings on the ankles, in 
fome of their dances they attach fmall bells of the fame metals. 
The figures of the Bacchantes, that are to be met with in antique 
paintings and bas reliefs, may ferve as an exact reprefentation of 
{ome of the dancing women in Hindoftan. 

‘ No religious ceremony, or feftival of any kind, is thought to 
be performed with requifite order and magnificence, unlefs accom- 
panied by dancing; and every great temple has a fet of dancers be- 
longing to it.’— 

* An abhorrence to the fhedding of blood,—the offspring of na- 
ture, nurfed by habit, and fanctified by religion,—the influence of 


the molt regular.of climates, which leffens the wants of life, and 
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renders men averfe to labour, perhaps alfo the moderate ufe of 
animal food, and abflinence from fpirituous liquors, contribute to 
render the Hindoos the mildeft, and probably the moft enervated, 
inhabitants of the globe*. ‘hat they fhould poffefs patience and 
refignation under calamity, is perhaps not much to be wondered ar, 
as the fame caufes that tend to damp exertion may produce thefe 
qualities; but befides thefe, we have numberlefs inftances of firm. 
nefs and aétive courage that occafion a confiderable degree of fur- 
prife. The gentle and generally timid Hindoo, while under the 
influence of religion, or his ideas cf duty and honourt, will not 
only meet death with indifference, but embrace it by choice. 

‘ An Englifhman, whilft on a hunting party, haftily track a 
Peon {, for improperly letting loofe a grey-hound. The Peon 
happened to be a Rajah-pout, which is the higheft tribe of Hindoo 
foldiers. On receiving the blow, he ftarted back with an appear. 
ance of horror and amazement, and drew his poignard. Bat again 
compofing himfelf, and looking ftedfaftly at his mafter, he faid, 
«* Tam your fervant, I have long eat your bread || ;’”,>—and having 
pronounced this, he plunged the dagger into his own bofom. In 
thofe few words he furely pathetically expreffed, “« The arm that 
has been nourifhed by you, fhall not be employed to take away 





* <« In a country of fuch immenfe extent, there are undoubtedly 
exceptions to this general character; people accuftomed to war 
acquire courage by being frequently expofed to danger; and, as has 
already been obferved, the inhabitants of the northern parts of 
Hindoftan are hardier and ftronger than thofe of the fouth.’ 

+ ‘ Many notions of honour depend on certain received opinions. 
The Greek and Roman heroes do not feem to have been fo fufcep- 
tible of certain expreffions of reproach, or to have refented them as 
affronts, which a modern, of perhaps lefs virtue, would rather die 
than fubmit to. Themittocles could fay, Strike, but hear me.— 
Falfehood and treachery feem to be held difhonourable every 
where.—This may perhaps be denied; but I believe many travellers 
have fallen into error, by haftily judging of nations by what may 
have particularly happened to themfelves: and although thefe vices 
may be more prevalent in fome countries than in others, I never 
knew of any country in which a perfon, who happened to be dif- 
covered in either, did not endeavour to excufe and juftify himfelf, 
and thus betray his confcioufnefs of ignominy.’ 

¢ ‘ A Peon is properly a foot foldier. Men of rank have always 
Peons in their fervice. ‘They wear a fabre and poignard. They 
atrend their mafters when they go abroad, carry meflages, and are 
in general extremely faithful. Thofe of the proper Hindoo cafts 
will not do any menial office; but Europeans will frequently take 
Pariars into their fervice, whom they employ as Peons.’ 

| * The expreflion literally is, J bave long eat your rice. Some- 
times it is faid, J have long eat your /alt, from the {carcity of that 
article in many parts of Hindoftan, and the value confequently at- 
tached to it, from its being fuch a neceflary ingredient in food.’ 
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our life; but in {paring yours, I muft give up my own, as I can- 
not furvive my difhonour.”’ ; i 

‘ Some fepoys in the Englith fervice, being condemned to death 
on acconnt of a mutiny, it was ordered that they fhould be blown 
of from cannon in front of the army. Some of the offenders being 
erenadiers, on feeing others, who were led forth to fuffer before 
them, they called out: ‘* As we have generally fhown the way on 
fervices of danger, why fhould we be denied that diftin¢étion now?” 
{hey walked towards the guns with firmnefs and compofure; re- 
queited to be fpared the indignity of being tied; and, placing theie 
brealts to the muzzies of the cannon, were fhot away. Though 
feveral had been condemned, the behaviour of thefe men operated 
fo ftrong!y on the feelings of the commanding officer, that the reit 
were pardoned. 

‘ The Rajah of Ongole having been driven from his pofeffions, 
after fome fruitlefs attempts, he refolved to make a Jalt effort to re- 
cover them. He accordingly entered the province at the head of 
thofe, who had ftill accompanied him, and was joined by many of 
his fubjects. The Englith oficer who commanded at Ongole for 
the Nabob of Arcot, marched to oppofe him. They met: in the 
engagement the Rajah was killed by a mufket fhot; and motft of his 
principal followers having alfo fallen, the refit were broken, and 
fed. ‘The Englith commander*, being informed that a relation 
of the Rajah was on the field wounded, went up to him with an in- 
terpreter, to offer him his protection and affiftance. He found him 
lying on the ground, and {peaking to an attendant, of whom he 
was inquiring whether the Rajah’s body had been carried off. 
Being informed that it had, without making any reply, he gave 
himfelfa wound with his poignard, of which he almoft initantly ex- 

red. 

‘ When a Hindoo finds that life is near its end, he will talk of 
his diffolution with great compofure; and if near to the Ganges, 
or any other facred river, will defire to be carried out to expire on 
its bank ; nor will he do any thing to preferve life, that may be in 
any way contrary to the rules of his caft or religion. One of the 
natives, who was employed in an eminent polit at an Englith fettle- 
ment, being prevaiicd on in a dangerous illnefs to receive a vilit 
from an European doctor, it was found that by long abitinence, 
which in ficknefs the Hindoos often carry to excefs, the ftomach 
would no longer retain any thing. ‘The diforder being of a putrid 
kind, the doctor wifhed to give the bark in ftrong wine; but the 
Hindoo pofitively refufed to take it, notwithitanding many argu. 
ments that were ufed both by the doctor and the governor who ac- 
companied him, and who had a contiderable degree of infvence 
over the Hindoo. ‘They promifed that it fhould remain an in- 
violable feeret: but he replied with great calmnefs, that he could 
not conceal it from himfelf, and a few days afterwards fell a victim 
to his perfeverance.’ 


a 





* <« Lieutenant Colonel Fletcher.’ 
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We cannot clofe this article, without noticing the melan. 
choly proof here given of the dreadful effects of Afiatic def.. 


potifm, and European rapacity, on the condition of the com. 


mon people in India: 

¢ The Riuts, or cultivators of the ground, are now kept in many 
countries in a ftate of great penury and wretchednefs; a melancholy 
reflection, efpecially when we confider, that on their labour de- 
pends all that we enjoy. I remember, in travelling, to have {poken, 
by an interpreter, to fome who were repofing themfelves in the 
heat of noon in a Tope*, or grove, where I happened to halt, 
They gave me an account of their fatigues and their misfortunes ; 
and, making ufe of fume of thofe yefiures that are common to the 
people of India, and ofien very expreflive, one of them fhewed me 
his feet covered with blifters by being alternately in the water and 
on the fcorching ground; and, pointing to fome coarfe rice anda 
few pepper pods, faid: ‘* Ybis is all we have in return.” Iam 
forry to add, that 1 fear he gave too faithful a reprefentatton of the 
ftate of fome millions befides himfelf.’ ) 

After thefe extracts, it is fcarcely neceflary to add, that this 
work, both on account of the curious and valuable informa. 
tion which it contains, and the agreeable manner in which it 
is written, cannot fail to be highly acceptable to the public. vw 


@ i 








Art. Il. 4 Narrative of the Building, and a Defcription of the Con- 
firuGion, of the Edyftone Light-houfe with Stone: to which is fub- 
joined an Appendix, giving fome Account of the Light-houfe on 
the Spurn Point, built upon a Sand. By John Smeaton, Civil 
Engineer, F.R.S. Imperial Folio. pp. 198. 23 Plates. 31. 3s. 
Nicol. 1791. : 

‘TH urgent neceflity of erecting a light-houfe on the Edy- 

{tone rocks, and the very great benetits derived from it to 
navigation in general, are fo well known, and fo readily al-~ 
lowed by nautical men, that they need not here be difculled: 
nor can we (when we confider the peculiar difficulties and 
imminent dangers attending the erection of the prefent noble 
building, and when, at the fame time, we take into the ac- 
count the peculiar advantages and merit of its conftruction,) 
fpeak, in fufficiently ftrong terms, of the fatisfaction that we 
feel, in receiving this defcription of the work from the hand 
that planned and executed it. ‘The fudden demolition of the 
edifice feems, indeed, little to be dreaded, unlefs the rock, on 
which it ftands, fhould perifh with it: but fhould any un- 





* * Topes are very frequent, and {ome of them are of confider- 
able extent, containing perhaps 100 acres of land. They are gene- 
rally either of ‘'amarind or Mango-trees, planted in regular rows.” 
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toward accident happen, we are inftructed, from the publica- 
tion before us, how to repair it; while future architects will 
be enabled, from Mr. Smeaton’s experience, to engage with 
confidence and fuccefs in fimilar undertakings. 

In his preface, Mr. Smeaton apologizes for his defects as a 
writer: he has found, as he obferves, much more difficulty in 
writing than he did in building. 

‘ Tam, indeed, (he fays,) now older, by thirty-five years, than 
I was when I firft entered upon the enterprize; and therefore my 
faculties are lefs active and vigcrous; but when I confider that [ 
have been employed full feven years, at every opportunity, in for- 
warding this book; having not the original draughts and materials 
to go upon; and that the production of thefe original materials, as 
well as the building itfelf, were difpatched in half that time, I am 
almoft tempted to fubfcribe to the fentiment, that 

«* Nature’s chief malter-piece is writing well.” 

Let us obferve, however, that although Mr. Smeaton may 
have beftowed much labour on the compofition of his book, 
his labour is not loft. His intention has been, as he himfelf 
remarks, to give a plain account of a plain building; and he 
has done this with great fkill and perfpicuity. The graces of 
language are not needful to de(cribe the operations of carpenters 
and mafons ; and in return for our author’s Englifh quotation, 
we will refer him to a Latin poet, to convince him that he pof- 
fefles, at leaft, the principle of good writing: | 

‘© Scribenbi refe, SAPERE éff principium et fons.” Horat. 


The reafons, which have for fo long a time delayed the 
publication of this volume, are given in the introduction: 


‘ Some progrefs was made between the time of compleating the 
building, and the year 1763; and his Majetty having fignified his 
pleafure to honor the defign with his patronage, feveral drawings 
were prepared and engraven, fome of which were executed by the late 
celebrated Mr. Ed. Rooker: but by the time matters were brought 
into this train, 1 found myfelf fo exceedingly preffed with bufinefs 
in my profeflion of a civil engineer; and this being fhortly after 
fucceeded by an appointment, to be one of the receivers of the 
Derwentwater eftate for Greenwich hofpital; that, together with 
the hurry naturally attending the commencement of fuch an ap- 
pointment, obliged me to fufpend, at that time, the further pro- 
fecution of the iubject; and the confequent fucceffion of engage- 
ments, not only in this, but at the fame time in fome of the prin- 
cipal undertakings in this kingdom, in my line of profeflion, which 
called me forth a/mof againft my will, put a total flop to any fur- 
ther proceeding upon the defcription of the Edyftone light-houfe, 
till the year 1783; when a fevere attack upon my health rendered 
it advifeable, for the prefervation of life, to defift from entering on 
any freth undertakings; by which means, at the end of that year, 
1 had fo far got myfelf cleared of the preffure of former engage- 
ments, 
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ments, and was fo far recovered in point of health, as ferioufly to 
begin to think once more of recommencing my defign.’ 

Before Mr. Smeaton proceeds to give an account of the 
erections on the Edyftone rocks, he, naturally enough, notices 
the celebrated Pharos of Alexandria, as one of the feven wonders 
of the world. He likewife gives a full defcription of the Tour 
de Cordovan: which very remarkable modern ftruéture is fitu. 
ated near the coaft of France, on a {mall ifland near the mouth 
of the river Garonne, in the bottom of the Bay of Bifcay; and 
was built by Louis de Foix, a celebrated French architect. He 
next proceeds to give his readers an idea of the fituation and 
peculiarities of the Edyftone rocks. 

The Edyftone rocks have obtained their name from the great 
variety of contrary /ets of the tide, or current, in their vicinity, 
They are fituated nearly S. 5, W. from the middle of Plymouth 
Sound, according to the true meridian: the diftance from the 
port of Plymouth is nearly fourteen miles, and from the pro- 
montory called Ram-head, about ten miles. ‘They are almoft 
in the Jine, but fomewhat within it, which joins the Start and 
the Lizard points; and as they lie nearly in the direction of 
vellels coafting up and down the Channel, they were necef- 
farily, before the eftablifhment of a light-houfe, very danger- 
ous, and often fatal to fhips under fuch circumftances. Their 
fituation, likewife, with regard to the Bay of Bifcay and the 
Atlantic ocean, is fuch, that 

‘ They lie open to the /wel/s of the Bay and ocean from all the 
fouth-weftern points of the compafs: which {wells are generally al- 
Jowed by mariners to be very great and heavy in thofe feas, and par- 
ticularly in the Bay of Bifcay. It is to be obferved, that the found- 
ings of the fea from the fouth-weftward toward the Edy/fone, are from 
eighty fathoms to forty, and every where till you come near the 
Edyitone, the fea is full thirty fathoms in depth, fo that all the 
heavy feas from the fouth-weilt come uncontrouled upon the Edy- 
itone rocks, and break thereon with the utmoft fury.’ 

The force and height of thefe feas is increafed by the circum- 
ftance of the rocks ftretching, acrofs the Channel, in a north and 
fouth direction, to the length of above 100 fathoms, and by 
their lying in a floping manner toward the fouth-weft quarter: 
this fiving of the rocks, as it is technically called, does not 
ceafe at low water, but ftill goes on progreflively ; fo that, at 
fifty fathoms weftward, there are twelve fathoms water; nor 
do they terminate altogether at the diftance of a mile. From 
this configuration, it happens, that the feas are {welled to fuch 
a degree in ftorms and hard gales of wind, as to break on the 
rocks with the utmoft violence: of which a curious reprefenta- 
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in the title-page. The effec of this flope is likewife fenfibly 
felt in moderate, and even in calm weather, for 

« The libration of the water, caufed in the Bay of Bifcay, in hard 

ales at S. W. continues in thofe deep waters for many days, 
though fucceeded by a calm; infomuch, that when the fea is to 
all appearance fmooth, and even, and its furface unrufiled by the 
flightelt breeze, yet thofe librations ftill continuing, which are called 
the ground-/well, and meeting the flope of the rocks, the fea breaks 
vpon them in a frightful manner, fo as not only to obftruct any 
work being done on the rock, but even the landing upon it, when, 
figuratively fpeaking, you might go to fea in a walnut fhell.’ 

A circumftance, which ftill farther increafes the difficulty 
of working on the rock, is, there being a fudden drop of the 
furface of the rock, forming a ftep of about four and a half or 
five feet high; fo that the feas, which in moderate weather 
come {welling to this part, meet fo fudden a check, that they 
frequently fly to the height of thirty or forty feet. In fact, 
the obftaclcs to the progrefs of any work on the Edyftone, can- 
not be made more conf{picuous than by obferving that, in order 
to fet the workmen forward, when there was to be a change in 
the mode of conftruction, Mr. Smeaton has been obliged to 
continue on board the ftore-veflel at an anchor frequently for a 
week, fometimes for ten, twelve, fourteen, and once for eigh- 
teen days together, even in the months of July and Auguft; 
when, though the fwell was quite gentle cvery where elfe, 
it was fo furious on the rocks as to prevent his landing ;-—yet 
the common artificers were to be paid 6d. per hour for their 
work there. All thefe difficulties and hindrances were increafed 
by the neceflity of mooring a vefle] capable of receiving him- 
felf, his workmen, and materials; which, among thefe rocks, 
and with this rocky bottom, was an undertaking of great trouble. 

Having pointed out thefe circumftances refpeCting the gene- 
ral nature of the Edyftone rocks, Mr. Smeaton proceeds to 
his hiftory of the feveral light-houfes which have been built 
on them. 

That the dangers, to which navigators were expofed, fhould 
induce them to wifh for a ftructure of this kind, is not fur- 
prizing: the wonder is, that any one fhould be found hardy 
enough to undertake to erect it. Such a man was firlt found 
in the perfon of Henry WinsTan.ey, of Littlebury in Effex, 
Gent. who, in the year 1696, was furnifhed by the Matter, 
Wardens, and A fiftants, of the Trinity-houfe of Deptford Strond, 
with the neceflary powers to carry the defign into execution. 

‘Mr. ‘Winstantey had diftinguifhed himfelf in a certain 
branch of mechanics, the tendency of which is to raife wonder and 
{urprife. He had at his houfe, at Littlebury, a fet of contrivances, 
+3 fuch 
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' fuch as the following: Being taken into one particular room of his 
houfe, and there obferving an old flipper careleisly lying on the 
floor; if, as was natural, you gave it a kick with your foot, up 

flarted a gho/ before you: if you fat down in a certain chair, a 

} couple of arms would immediately clafp you in, fo as to render it 
iB impoflible to difentangle yourfelf, till your attendant fet you at 
4 liberty: and if you fat down in a certain arbour by the fide of a 
} canal, you were forthwith fent out afoar to the middle of the canal, 
from whence it was impoflible for you to efcape, till the manager 

ie returned you to your former place.— Whether thofe things were 
fhewn to flrangers at his houfe for money, or were done by way of 
amusement to thofe that came:to vilit the place, is uncertain, as 
Mr. Winftanley is faid to have been a man of fome property: but 
it is at leaft certain, that he eftablifhed a place of public exhibition 


at Hyde Park-corner, called Winstancey’s Water-works, which 
i were fhewn at ftated times at one fhilling each perfon: the parti- 
i culars of thofe water-works are not now known; bat, according to 
\ the tafte of the times, we muft naturally fuppofe a great variety of 
jets Peau, &e.’ 


| Thefe particulars, as Mr. Smeaton obferves, are at prefent 
ly of no other importance, than that they ferve to give a fketch of 
f' the talents and turn of mind of the original undertaker, and to 
a account for the whimfical kind of buildings which he ereéted 
Hy on the Edyftone; from the detign of which, it feems as if it 
> were not fufficient for his enterprizing genius to erect a build- 
ing on the fpot, where, of all others, it was leaft likely to ftand 
unhurt: but that he would alfo give it an elevation, in appear 
ance, the moft liable to fubject it to damage, from the violence 


irons, which were to hold the work that was afterward to be done. 
The next fummer was {pent in making a folid body, or round 
pillar, twelve feet high, and fourteen feet in diameter. In the 
third year, the aforefaid pillar or work was made good at the 
foundation, from the rock, to fixteen feet in diameter; and all 
Zt the work was raifed, which, to the vane, was eighty feet 
a. | high. Being all finifhed, with the lantern, and all the rooms 
H that were in it, we * ventured (fays Mr. Winftanley) to 

mm | lodge there foon after Midfummer, for the greater difpatch of 
| 

| 


* ‘ of the wind and waves. 

7, @ We are next prefented with a narrative of the building of 
mt Mr. Winftanley’s light-houfe, in his own words; by which it 

. | appears that it was begun in the year 1696, and occupied more | 
“= than four years in building. The firft fummer was taken up in 

i making twelve holes in the rock, and in faftening twelve great 


¢ this work: but the firft night the weather came bad, and fo 
'*) continued, that it was eleven days before any boats could come 
be. near us again; and not being acquainted with the height of 
the feas riiing, we were almoft all the time drowned with ite 
} an 
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and our provifions in as bad a condition, though we worked 
night and day, as much as poffible to make fhelter for our- 


felves.”” 
Mr. Winftanley, however, fucceeded in fetting up the light, 


on the fourteenth of November in that year (1698): but he 
was detained till within three days of Chriftmas, before he 


could return to fhore, being almoft at the laft extremity for 


want of provifions. 

In the fourth year, obferving the effects that the fea pro- 
duced on the houfe, durying the lantern at times, although 
more than fixty feet high, Mr. Winftanley encompafled the 
aforefaid building, early in the fpring, with a new work of 
four feet thicknefs from the foundation, making all folid for 
near twenty feet high; and taking down the upper part of the 
firft building, and enlarging every part in its proportion, he 
raifed it forty feet higher than it was at firft: yet, he obferves, 
“ the fea in times of ftorms flies, in appearance, one hundred 
feet above the vane; and at times doth cover half the fide of the 


boufe and the lantern, as if it were under water.” 

No material occurrences, concerning this building, hap- 
pened till November 1703, when the fabric needing fome re- 
pairs, Mr. Winftanley went down to Plymouth to fuperintend 


the work; and 
‘We muft not wonder, (fays Mr. Smeaton,) if, from the pre- 
ceding accounts of the violence of the feas, and the ftructure of the 
light-houfe, the common fenfe of the public led them to fuppofe 
this building would not be of lorg duration. ‘The following is an 
anecdote which 1 received to the fame effect from fo many perfons, 
that I can have no doubt of the truth of ir: —Mr. Winftanley being 
among his friends previous to his going off with his workmen, on ac- 
count of thofe reparations, the danger being intimated to him, and 
that one day or other the light-houfe would certainly be overfet; he 
replied, ** He was fo very well affured of the ftrength of his build- 
ing, he fhould only with to be there in the greateit ftorm that ever 
blew under the face of the heavens, that he might fee what effe& it 
would have on the ftructure.”—It happened that Mr. Winktanley 
was but too amply gratified in this with; for while he was there 
with his workmen and light-keepers, that dreadful ftorm began, 
which raged moft violently on the 26th of November 1703, in the 
night; and of all the accounts of the kind, which hiftory furnithes 
us with, we have none that has exceeded this in Great Britain, or 
was more injurious, or extenfive in its devattation.—The next 
morning, November 27th, when the violence of the ftorm was fo 
much abated, that it could be feen whether the light-houfe had fuf- 
fered by it, nothing appeared ftanding, but, upon a nearer in- 
ipection, fome of the large irons, whereby the work was fixed upon 
the rock; nor were any of the people, or any of the materials of the 
building, ever found afterwards; fave only part of an iron chain, 
which 
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which had got fo fait jambed into a chink of the rock, that it could 
never afterwards be difengaged, till it was cut out in the year 1756.’ 

Thus perifhed Mr. Winftanley, together with his building ; 
and it was, at the time, noticed as a remarkable circumftance, 
that on the fame night in which the light-houfe was blown 
down, the model of it, in Mr. Winftanley’s houfe at Little. 
bury in Effex, above 200 miles from the light-houfe, fell 
down and was broken to pieces. —A fact of more importance, 
and one that we are forry to infert, is the following :—Mr. 
Winftanley built the Edyftone light-houfe at bis own expence, 
for the public good; and at the time of his death, anno 1703, 
was in difburfe 30921. 18s. 3d.: fo that his relict Elizabeth 
was left in a very poor condition. A yearly penfion of 100]. 
was granted to her from Lady-day 1708, (nearly five years af- 
rer the accident,) payable out of the royal bounties; and the 
above facts are recited in that grant, as the confiderations for 
making it*. This is furely poor encouragement for others to 
rifk their labour, their property, and their lives,in public fervices ! 

The great utility of Mr. Winftanley’s light-houfe would, of 
courfe, lead to the defire of having another in its place: ac- 
cordingly, we find that in 1706, an act of parliament of the 
ath of Queen Anne was pailed, for the better enabling the 
Mafter, &c. of the ‘I’rinity-houfe of Deptford-ftrond, to rebuild 
the fame. By this act, the duties payable by fhipping, pafling 
the light-houfe, were vefted in the corporation of the Trinity- 
houfe, who were impowered to grant a leafe to fuch under- 
taker, or undertakers, as they fhould approve. In confequence, 
they agreed with a Captain Love/, or Lovet, for a term of 
ninety-nine years, commencing from the day on which a light 
fhould be exhibited, and continuing fo long as that exhibition 
fhould Jaft during the faid term. On this foundation, Capt. 
Lovet engaged Mr. Joun Rupverp to be his engineer, or 
architect and furveyor. 

It does not appear that Mr. Rudyerd was bred to any me- 
chanical bufinefs, or fcientific profeffion, being at that time a 
Silk mercer on Ludgate-hill; nor is it known that, in any other 
inftance, he had diftinguifhed himfelf by any mechanical per- 
formance, before or after. His want of perfonal experience, 
however, was in a degree affifted by Mr. Smith and Mr. Nor- 
cutt, both fhipwrights in the king’s yard at Woolwich. 


« It is not very material,’ (Mr. Smeaton obferves,) ‘in what way 
this gentleman became qualihed for the execution of this work ; it 


a 


* This fa& is not extrafted from Mr. Smeaton’s work: but is 
given from the private information which has been communicated 
to us, On undoubted authority. 
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3s fuficient that he dire&ted the performance in a mafterly man- 
ner, and fo as pérfectly to anfwer the end for which, it was inten4- 
ed. He faw the errors in the former building, and. avoided them 3 
inftead of a polygon, he chofe a circle for the ouiline of bis build- 
ing, and carried up the elevation in that form. His principal aim 
appears to have been w/e and fimplicity ; and indeed in a building 
fo fitaated, the former could hardly be acquired in its fuil extent, 
without the latter. He feems to have adopted ideas the very re- 
verfe of his predeceflor; for all the unwieldy ornaments at top, 
the open gallery, the projecting cranes, and other contrivances, 
more for ornament and pleafure than ufe, Mr. Rudyerd laid to- 
tally afide: he faw, that how beautiful foever ornaments might be 
in themfelves, yet when they are improperly applied and out of 
place, by affecting to fhew a tafte, they betray ignorance of its fir 
principle, judgment; for whatever deviates from proptisty is e:ro- 
neous, and at beft infipia.’ 

It is impoffible for us to give an accurate account of the 
conftruction of Mr. Rudyerd’s light-houfe. We can only fay, 
in general terms, that it was altogether built of wood, or, as 
it is here properly denominated, a piece of /hipwrightry; for 
the courfes of moorftone, which Mr. Rudyerd, adverting to 
the maxim that weight is beft refifted by weight, introduced 
into the folid part of his building, muft be confidered as being 
of the nature of ballaft; the weight of thefe amounted to above 
270 tons. “Ihe main column of the building confifted of ene 
fimple figure, being an elegant fru/irum of a cone, unbroken 
by any projecting ornament, or any thing on which the violence 
of the ftorms could lay hold; meafuring, exclufively of its 
floping foundation, twenty-two feet and eight inches on its 
largeft circular bafe; fixty-one feet hizh above that circular bafe; 
and fourteen feet and three inches in diameter at the top: fo 
that the circular bafe was fomewhat greater than one third of 
the total height, and the diameter at the top was lefs than two 
thirds of the bafe at the greateft circle. On the flat roof of 
this main column, as a platform, Mr. Rudyerd fixed his lan- 
tern, which was an odtagon of ten feet and fix inches diameter 
externally. The mean height of the window-frames of the 
Jantern, above the balcony~floor, was nearly ning feet; fo 
that the elevation of the center of the light above the higheft 
fide of the bafe, was feventy feet; that is, lower than the cen- 
ter of Mr. Winftanley’s fecond lantern by feven feet, but 
higher than that of his firft by twenty-four feet. The width of 
Mr. Rudyerd’s lantern was, however, nearly the fame as that 
of Mr. Winftanley’s fecond: but inftead of the towering ora 
naments of iron-work, and a vane that rofe above the top of the 
cupola no lefs than twenty-one feet, Mr. Rudyerd judicioufly 
contented himfelf with finifhing his building with a round 
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ball of two feet and three inches diameter, which terminated 
at three feet above the top of his cupola. The whole height of 
Mr. Rudyerd’s light-houfe, from the loweft fide to the top of 
the ball, was ninety-two feet, on a bafe of twenty-three feet and 
four inches, taken at a medium between the higheft and loweft 
art of the rock that it covered, The whole building was com- 
pleted in the year 170g, three years from its commencement. 
We come now to the laft awful fcene, containing the fatal 
cataftrophe of this celebrated building ; which we fhall give in 
the words of Mr. Smeaton: 


* On the 22d of Augoft 1755, the workmen returned on fhore, 
having finifhed all neceflary repairs of that feafon ; between which 
time and the 2d of December following, the attending boat had 
been off feveral times to the Edyftone, and particularly on the 
ift of December, and had landed fome ftores, when the light- 
keepers made no manner of complaint, and faid all was right, ex- 
cept that one or two of the bricks in the kitchen fire- place had been 
loofened by a late ftorm. What in reality might oecafion the 
building’s firft catching fire, it has never been poffible fully to in- 
veltigate; but from the moft diftinct account, it appears to have 
commenced in the very top of the lantern, that is, in the cupola. 
From whatever caufe it originated, it is certain, that wheo the 
light-keeper then upon the watch, (about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of December,) went into the lantern as ufual, to {nuff 
the candles, he found the whole in a fmoke, and upon opening the 
door of the Jantern into the balcony, a flame inftantly burft from 
the infide of the cupola: he immediately endeavoured to alarm his 
companions ; but they being in bed and afleep, were not fo ready, 
in coming to his affiilance as the occafion required. As there were 
always fome leathern buckets kept in the houfe, and a tub of water 
in the lantern, he attempted as fpeedily as poffible to extinguith 
the fire in the cupola, by throwing water from the balcony with a 
leather bucket, upon the outfide cover of lead; by this time, his 
comrades approaching, he encouraged them to fetch up water with 
the leather buckets from the fea: but as the height would be at a 
medium full feventy feet, this, added to the natural confternation 
that mutt attend fuch a fudden and totally unexpected event, would 
occafion this bufinefs of bringing up water, at the beft, to goon 
but flowly: mean while the flames, gathering ftrength every mo- 
ment, and the poor man, though making ufe of every exertion, 
having the water to throw full four yards higher than his own head, 
to be of any fervice, we muft by no means be furprifed that, under 
all thefe difficulties, the fire, inftead of being or extinguifhed, 
would increafe; and what put a fudden ftop to further exertions, 
was the following moft remarkable circumftance :—As he was leok- 
ing upward with the utmoft attention, to fee the direétion and fuc- 
cefs of the water thrown, a quantity of lead, diffolved by the heat 
of the flames, fuddenly rufhed like a torrent from the roof, and 
fell not only on the man’s head, face, and fhoulders, but over his 
cloaths ; and a part of it made its way through his fhirt collar, and 
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very much burnt his neck and fhoulders: from this moment he had 
a violent internal fenfation, and imagined that a quantity of this 


lead had paffled down his throat, and got into his body. Under this - 


violence of pain and anxiety, as every attempt had proved ineffec- 
tual, and the rage of the flames was increafing, it is not to be won- 
dered that the terror and difmay of the three men increaled in pro- 
portion ; fo that they all found themfelves intimidated, and glad to 
make their retreat from that immediate fcene of horror, into one of 
the rooms below, where they would find themfelves precluded from 
coing any thing: for had they thrown down ever fo much water 
there, ic could not have extinguifhed what was burning above 
them, nor indeed produce any other effect than that of running 
down into the rooms below, and from thence finally through the 
flair-cafe, back again into the fea: they feem therefore to have had 
no other refource, or means of retreat, than that of retiring down- 
wards from room to rcom, as the fire advanced over their heads.— 
How foon the fire was feen from the fhore, is not very certain; but 
early in the morning it was perceived by fome of the Caw/and fifh- 
ermen, and intelligence thereof given to Mr. Edwards of Rame, in 
that neighbourhood, a gentleman of fome fortune, and more hu- 
manity. This prompted him immediately to fend out a fifhing- 
boat and men co the relief of the people he fuppofed in diftrefs 
upon the Kdyltone. The boat and men got thither about ten 
o’clock, after the fire had been burning full eight hours; and in 
this time the three light-keepers were not only driven from all the 
rooms, and the ftair-cafe, but, to avoid the faliing of the timber, 
and red-hot bolts, &c. upon them, they were found fitting in the 
hole or cave in the eaft fide of the rock, under the iron ladder, al- 
moft in a ftate of ftupefaction, it being then low water. At this 
time the wind was eaftward, and did not blow very frefh, but juft 
hard enough to make a landing upon the rock, at the proper 
landing-place, quite impracticable, or attended with the utmoft 
hazard. It therefore became a difficulty how the men were to be 
taken off; for the ground-fwell upon the weft fide produced fo 
great a furf upon the floping furface, that no boat could attempt to 
land there. ‘hey however fell on the following expedient: hav- 
ing a {mall boat with them, they moored their principal boat by a 
grappling to the weftward, but as near the rock as they darft; and 
then launching their fmall boat, they rowed it toward the rock, 
veering out a rope, which they faftened to the large boat, till they 
got near enough to throw a coil of {mall rope on the rock; which, 
having been laid hold of by the men, they one by one faftened it round 
their waifts, and jumping into the fea, they were towed into the 
{mall boat, and thence delivered into the large one; and as they 
found it was out of their power to do any further fervice, the boat 
haftened to Plymouth to get the men relieved. No fooner, how- 
ever, were they fet on fhore, than one of them made off, and has 
never fince been heard of, which would, on the firft bluth, induce 
one to fuppofe that there was fomething culpable in this man; and 
if it had been a houfe on the fhore, one would have been tempted 
to iufpect he had been guilty of fome foul play: but the circum- 
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ftance of its being a light-houfe, fituated fo as to afford no retreat 
in the power of its inhabitants, feems to preclude the pofibility of 
its being done wilfully; as he muft know he muft perifh, or be in 
extreme danger of fo doing at leaft, along with the reft.’ 


Such was the fate of Mr. Rudyerd’s building, the whole of 
which, notwithftanding every effort that could be made, was, 
in a few days, burned to its foundation: nor could any thing, 
as is here remarked, but a ftorm or hard gale at fouth-weft, 
have effectually put out the fire, fo as to have faved any material 
part of the building; which, after a duration of forty-nine 
years from its commencement, was doomed to inevitable de- 
ftru€tion by an element, of which, as an enemy, the builders 
never thought, and therefore did not guard againft it. 

It remains only to relate the fate of the unfortunate man, 
who received fo peculiar an injury from the melted lead. 


‘ His name was Henry Hall, of Srozehoufe near Plymozth, and 
though aged ninety-four years, being of a good conftitution, he 
was remarkably active confidering his time of life: he had invariably 
told the furgeon who attended him, (Mr. Spry, now Dr. Spry, of 
Plymouth, ) that if he would do any thing effectual to his recovery, 
he muft relieve his ftomach from the lead, which he was fure was 
within him: and this he not only told Dr. Spry, but thofe about 
him, though in a very hoarfe voice. The reality of the affertion 
feemed, however, then incredible to Dr. Spry, who could {carcely 
fuppofe it poffible that any human being could exift after receiving 
melted lead into the flomach; much lefs that he fhould be able to 
bear towing through the fea from the rock; and alfo the fatigue 
and inconvenience from the length of time he was getting on fhore, 
before any remedies could be applied. The man did not fhew 
any fymptoms, however, of being either much worfe, or of amend- 
ment, till the fixth day after the accident, when he was thought to 
be better; he conftantly took his medicines, and fwallowed many 
things both liquid and folid, till the tenth or eleventh day; after 
which, he fuddenly grew worfe ; and the twelfth day, being feized 
with cold fweats and fpafms, he foon afterwards expired.—On 
opening the itomagh, Dr. Spry found therein a folid piece of lead 
of a flat oval form, which weighed /even ounces and five drachms. 
I have feen, (adds Mr. Smeaton,) the piece of lead fince, and it 
appeared to me, as if a part of the coat of the ftomach firmly ad- 
hered to the convex fide thereof.’ 


We fhall here, for the prefent, clofe our account of this 
fingularly entertaining and fplendid work; the farther con- 
fideration of which will be refumed in our next number. o 


(| [To be continued. } 
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CHEMICAL Papers. 
On the Analyfis of a Mineral Subftance from New South Wales. 

In a Letter from Jofiah Wedgwood, Ejg. F.R.S. and A.Ss 

to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P, R.§. 
prz0™ the fhort letter which introduces this paper, it appears 

that Sir Jofeph had fubmitted to Mr. Wedgwood’s exami- 
nation, a fpecimen of clay from our fettlement at Sydney- 
cove, together with the mineral in queftion, brought from the 
fame place. Mr. W. informs him, that * the </ay is an ex- 
cellent material for pottery, and may certainly be made the 
bafis of a valuable manufacture for our infant colony there ;’—= 
and that the mineral ‘ feems to contain one fubftance hitherto 
unknown, and another not known in the ftate of purity in 
which it is here found.’ 

This mineral is defcribed to be * a mixture of fine white 
fand, a foft white earth, fome colourlefs micaceous particles, 
and a few black ones refembling black mica or black lead; 
partly loofe or detached from one another, and partly cohering 
together into little friable lumps,’ The white earth, (or rather 
a certain part of it,) and the black particles, are the two fub- 
{tances above mentioned; and the experiments made on them, 
(which are admirably well pointed, and ftated with great con- 
cifenefs and perfpicuity,) are fully decifive of the character 
given to them. 

1. The earth is diffolved, and extracted from the mineral, 
though not without the aid of confiderable heat, by marine 
acid: but neither nitrous nor vitriolic acid aéts on it. From 
the marine folution, it is precipitated, completely, by fimple 
dilution with water; a property which difcriminates it at once 
from every other known fpecies of fimple earth. 

When the folution contained but little of the earth, it ree 
quired a confiderable quantity of water to produce any precipie 
tation: but when faturated, a fingle drop of water, on the firft 
contact, occafioned a milky circle round it. Nitrous acid, added 
to the folution, in about equal quantity, prevented its bein 
precipitated by any fubfequent addition of water; and when the 
nitrous fpirit was feparately mixed with water, the folution 
bore this dilute mixture without precipitation ; though this 
acid, added at firft to the marine, did not appear to give any 
affiftance to it in diflolving the earth. 

The folution is not difpofed to cryftallize, but affumes, on 
evaporation, a butyraceous confittence ; and, even in this con- 
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centrated ftate, is only moderately pungent to the tafte, not 
corrofive like the fimilar preparations of metallic bodies. On 
increafing the heat, the acid was difengaged without feeming 
to bring up with it any portion of the earth. 

The folution is precipitated by all the alcalies, the fixed and 
the volatile, both in their aerated and cauftic ftate: but not by 
Pruffian lixivium, as metallic bodies are. We hardly need to 
mention, that the deception which might arife, in thefe opera- 
tions, from water contained in the precipitants, was fully 
guarded againft. 

AJ] the precipitates were found to rediffolve in marine acid, 
and to be again precipitated, as at firft, by water. It is plain, 
therefore, that this fubftance had fuflered no decompofition | 
from the alcalies, and cannot be confidered as a combination of 
any of the known earths or metallic calces with any of the known 
acids; * for all the combinations of this kind would, in one or 
other of the above methods of trial, have had the earth or metal 
difengaged from the acid,’ 

Mr. W. next tries the fu/ibility of this earth; not only ina 
crucible or veflel of clay, but on fupports made of all the other 
common earths, filiceous, calcareous, magnefian, and barytic; 
fume earthy bodies being known to melt on one kind of fup- 


‘port, but not on any other, as being unfufible in themfelves, 


but producing fufible compounds with fome particular fub- 
{tances when placed in contaét with them. ‘Thefe fupports 
were formed by fcooping a cavity out of a folid mafs, or pref- 
fing the powdered material into a fmooth bed in the manner of a 
cupel*, ‘The new earth, by heat of about 150° of his thermo- 
meter, came jnto fufion on them all; either glazing the fur- 
face, or finking in, or colleéting itfelf into a round white bead. 
It melted alfo with charcoal ; and the bead was in like manner 





* Mr. Wedgwood finds this to be a ¢ very commodious and fure 
method of trying in fmall, whether any given earthy body be fufible 


‘with other earths. If the body is difpofed to vitrify with any propor- 


tion of clay or flint for inftance, it will equally vitrify when a little 
of it is applied, or even dufted only, on the bottom of a fmall cup 
made of clay, or on a fmooth clofe bed of finely powdered flint. 
The body, in this mode of application, feems to unite with only 
uft fo much of the matter of the fubitratum, as is requifite for their 
molt perfect fufion together; and has nothing elfe in contaét with 
it, fo that no deception can arife; whereas, if mixed with the fame 
matter, there might be no appearance of fufion unlefs certain fa- 
vourable proportions of the two fhould chance to be hit upon; and 
even then, if the quantity be fmall, it would not be certain but 
em the fufion might have originated from the matter of the cruz 
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white, except that its furface was blackened by the charcoal ; 
and as this fuperficial blacknefs fhews it to have been in contact 
with the inflammable matter, in a ftate of perfect fufion, with- 
out its afluming any thing of the metallic afpeét, which the 
calces of metals do in that circumftance, it follows that this 
{fubftance is not metallic, but a fimple earth. 

2. The black particles, like common plumbago or black lead, 
were decompofed, and almoft wholly diffipated, by long-con- 
tinued fire: but with this ftriking difference from plumbago, 
that the fmall quantity of refiduum, inftead of being dark 
brown, was perfectly white. This fubftance, therefore, can- 
not be fuppofed to contain iron; which is reckoned fo effential 
an ingredient in plumbago, that the French chemifts have 
given the mineral a new name, expreflive of that metal, carbure 


de e 

rom this abfence of iron, and the whitenefs of the refiduum, 
the author was led naturally to a fufpicion of its being molyb- 
dena: but he found, by the moft decifive experiments, that it 
contains neither fulphur, which is one of the component parts 
of molybdzna, nor the peculiar acid which is the other. In- 
ftead of being acted on, with violence and rapidity, by fmok- 
ing {pirit of nitre, and of being fucceffively decompofed and 
reduced to chalky whitenefs by repeated abftractions of the di- 
luted acid, this fubftance refifted them both ; continuing, after 
many diftillations, as black as at firft. 

Befide the common plumbago or carbure de fer, M. Lavoifier 
mentions alfo a carbure de zinc: but this fubftance difcovered 
no more marks of zinc than of iron. It neverthelefs agrees 
with plumbago in every other refpect; in appearance; in unc- 
tuofity; in refiftance to all the acids ; in volatility in the fire; 
and in the nature or conftitution of the volatile matter in which 
the blacknefs confifts ; for * it deflagrates and effervefces very 
ftrongly with nitre, produces a hepatic impregnation on fufion 
with vitriolic alcali, but none with pure alcali, and is mani- 
feftly rich in inflammable matter, without fulphur.’ ‘This 
fubftance appears therefore to be a fpecies of plumbago, in a 
ftate of purity from metal, hitherto unknown among the pro- 
ductions of nature, and, we may add, among thofe of art alfo. 


Experiments and Obfervations on the Diflolution of Metals in 
Acids, and their Precipitations; with an Account of a New 
Compound Acid Menftruum, ufeful in fome technical Opera- 
tions of parting Metals. By James Keir, Efy. F.R.S. 
This paper confifts of a detail of faé?s only, without reference 

to any theory; and the author juftly regrets, that we now want 


fanguage proper for fuch a purpofe, The language and the 
T 4 theory 
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theory of the antiphlogiftic chemifts are fo interwoven and 
adapted to each other, that the words cannot poflibly be diveft- 
ed of a theoretical reference, and ought therefore to be referved 
folely for the explanation of the dostrines from which they are 
devifed, He prefeks the terms of the old theory, becaufe, 
having been long received, they are underftood by both parties, 
and becaufe he is at liberty to give them fignifications expref- 
five merely of facts and of the actual /fate of bodies: thus vitriolic 
acid may be faid to be phlogifticated by the addition of inflam- 
mable matter, (which converts it into fulphureous acid,) with- 
out confidering whether the change is effected by the iutroduc- 
tion of a principle called phlogifton, or by the Jeparation of -air 
from it. 

The paper is divided into two parts ; the firft of which is a 
fet of experiments on the effects of compounding the vitriolic acid 
with nitre in diflolving metals. 

We believe it is now a pretty common practice with fome 
chemitts, inftead of the pure diftilled acids of nitre and coms 
mon falt, or a mixture of both, to ufea folution of the falts 
themfelves in water, with the addition of fuch a quantity of 

vitriolic acid, as may difengage the acids of the falts, and be 
itfelf fupprefled by uniting with their bafes. In Mr. Keir’s very 
valuable experiments, the vitriolic acid makes an effential part 
of the menttruum; and the effects arifing from this combina-~ 
tion are very remarkable, He finds that common oil of vitriol, 
(fpecific gravity 1.844,) with one-eighth or one-tenth of nitre, 
without any water, will diflolve, by the affiftance of heat, 
(from 3co to 200° of Fahrenheit’s fcale,) above one-fourth its 
weight of filver ; that it acts on, and principally calcines, tin, 
mercury, and nickel: but does not at all affect lead, regulus 
of cobalt, gold, platina, nor even copper nor iron. Conceiving 
that this might be an ufeful method, in fome cafes, of parting 
filver from copper and the other metals above mentioned, he 
recommended it to an artift at Birmingham; and it is now 
commonly practifed there, by the manufacturers of plated cop- 
per, as the eafieft and moft economical way of recovering the 
filver from their fhreds or {craps. 

it farther appears from thefe experiments, 

1. That during the diflolution of the filver, with the pro- 
portions of nitre ‘above mentioned, a conliderable quantity of 
hitrous gas is extricated y—but, with large proportions of nitre, 
{carcely any ; and that, in this laft cale, the folution itfelf, or 
the metallic ‘falt formed in it, yields abundance of gas when J 
mixed with water. 

- 2. That dilution of the acid mixture with water renders it 
A¢fs capable of diflolving filver, but more capable of acting on 
the 
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she other metals ; enabling it to diffolve iron, copper, Zinc, 
and probably all that are fubject to the action of the dilute vie 
triolic or nitrous acid. 

_ That the acid mixture acquires a purple or violet colour 
wien phlogifticated, either by addition of inflammable matter, 
gs by diflolving fulphur in it; or by tts action on metals ; or 
by very {trong impregnation of oil of vitriol by nitrous gas, 
which contains only the phlogifticated element oi the acid, 
without the proportion of pure air neceflary to conftitute acidity. 

4. That this phlogiftication communicates to the mixture 
the power of diflolving, though in {mall quantity, copper, iron, 
zinc, and regulus of cobalt. With iron, it forms a beautiful 
rofe-coloured folution, without the application of any heat; 
and, in time, a rofe-coloured faline precipitate is depofited, 
which is oluble in water with confiderable effervefcence. 

5. That water expels from a highly phlogifticated mixture 
of concentrated vitriolic and nitrous acids, or of oil of vitriol 
impregnated with nitrous gas, a great part of its contained gas; 
and that therefore this gas is not capable of being retained in 
fuch quantity by dilute as by concentrated acids: water unites 
with the mixture of oil of vitriol and nitre, without any con- 
fiderable effervefcence; though a folution of filver in the fame 
menftruum produces great effervefcence on the addition of 
water. 

The fecond part of the paper defcribes fome curious appear- 
ances which occur in the prectpitation of filver from nitrous acid 
by iron and fome other fubftances. ‘l hough iron is known to 
precipitate copper, and copper to precipitate filver, fo that iron 
has a much ftronger affinity to the acid than filver has, yet 
Bergman found, that, on adding iron to folution of filver, no 
precipitation enfued: in the courfe of his experiments, fome 
inftances of precipitation did occur, which he attributed to the 
peculiar quality of the iron then employed. Mr. Kirwan fays, 
on the contrary, that he has * always found filver to be eatily 
precipitated by iron,’ and he accounts for Bergman’s failure 
from the folution having been too much faturated. Mr. Keir, 
however, fhews that Mr. Kirwan’s theory of this phenome- 
non is not coniiftent with facts; for the folution which is non- 
precipitable by iron, ought to be non-precipitable by copper alfo, 
which ts not the cale; and the addition of a furplus of acid does 
not render it precipitable by iron. Ir: appears plainly from the 
experiments here ftated, that this prec:pitation depeads on an 
excels of acid in a phlogifticated ttate: when the folution was 
phlogifticated, ¢ iron produced a copious precipitation, at firit 
black, but which afterwards afiumed the appearance of filver, 
and was five or fix times larger in diameter than the piece of 
iron 
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iron which it enveloped:’ but even in this cafe, the precipita- 
tion is only temporary: on ftanding for * fome little time, the 
filver rediflolved, the liquor became clear, and the iron re. 
mained bright and undifturbed at the bottom of the folution, 
where it continued during feveral weeks, without fuffering any 
change, or effecting any precipitation of the filver.’ 

When the filver has thus been rediflolved, the addition of 

vefh iron produces a like precipitation, followed in like manner 
by rediflolution : but the iron which has undergone this aétion 
is no longer capable of producing any change in a frefh phlo- 
gifticated folution; though it continues bright, ¢ without the 
Jeaft diminution of its metallic fplendor, or change of colour.’ 
While a piece of this altered iron (as the author calls it for 
brevity, ) was lying, una¢ted on, in the filver folution, a piece 
of frefh iron, put into it, not only became itfelf inttantly en- 
veloped with precipitate, but enabled the altered piece to a&; 
and when both pieces were reduced to an altered ftate, a freth 
piece, held in the liquor, fo as not to touch the other two, 
occafioned them both to be fuddenly covered with filver preci- 
pitate as before. 

Dephlogifticated nitrous acid does not at on the altered 
iron: freth iron fuperadded begins immediately to be diflolved, 
and, foon after, the altered iron is a¢ted on. ‘The concen- 
trated and highly phlogifticated nitrous acid had no apparent 
action either on altered or frefh iron, but reduced the frefh to 
the altered ftate, that is, made it incapable of precipitating 
filver. The alteration is in all cafes only fuperficial, and is 
deftroyed by the flighteft rubbing of the iron. 

Mr. K. gives an account of feveral other experiments re- 
fpecting this alteration of iron, and propofes, in a fubfequent 
paper or papsrs, to attempt an explanation of the phenomena: 
he is there to add fome experiments on the guantities and kinds 
of gas produced by di/folving different metals in different acids 
under various circumitances ; to deduce, from the facts, fome 
general propofitions; and to conclude with fome reflecfions re- 
hative to the theory of metallte diffalution and precipitation. Re- 
Sections on fuch a tubject, by to judicious, fo well-informed, 
and fo impartial a philofopher, deduced from curious and new 
facts, cannot fail of being highly interefting to every lover of 
true fcience, 


Experiments and Odfervations on the Matter of Cancer, and on 
the Aérial Fluids extricated from Animal Subftances by Difiil- 
bation and Putrefaétion ; together with fome Remarks on Sule 
phureous Hepatic Air. By Adair Crawford, A.D. F.R.S. 
The matter of cancerous ulcers, variable in colour and con- 


fiftence, is known to be accompanied in its advanced ftage, 
with 
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with a peculiar odour, more highly fetid and offenfive than 
that of other malignant ulcers ; to occalion, by its abforption, 
{chirrhous tumours of the contiguous lymphatic glands; and 
cradually to corrode the branches of the larger blood veflels, 
which have a peculiar power of refitting the action of other 
urulent difcharges. Apprehending that fome light might 
poflibly be thrown on the nature of the difeafe, by inquiring 
into the properties of this fubftance, Dr. Crawford has made a 
very extenfive and curtous fet of experiments on it, and is 
thence led to examine the different kinds of aécial fluids men- 
tioned in the title. 

It appears, from the experiments, that the principle in 
which the peculiar fmell of the cancerous matter refides, is 
volatile in the heat of boiling water, but does not aflume a 
permanent elafticity ; that vitriolic acid, added to the matter, 
greatly increafes the fetor, and diffufes it to a confiderable 
diftance, and that it may then be collected in a permanently 
aerial {tate ; that this air has the neareft refemblance, in {mell, 
to hepatic air, and agrees alfo with that air in many other re- 
fpects; being, like it, foluble in water, producing a dark 
coloured precipitate with folution of nitrated filver, having its 
fmell made fainter by that foluticn, and entirely dettroyed by 
the concentrated nitrous, and by tne dephlogifticated marine 
acids. To this fub{tance, therefore, the Doctor has, very 
properly, given the name of animal hepatic air. 

He finds that the cancerous matter contains alfo an alcali, 
volatile in the heat of boiling water. It may therefore be fairly 
prefumed, that this alcali exifts in chemical combination with 
the hepatic air, and that the effect of the vitriolic acid is to 
faturate the alcali, and to liberate the air, which had been pre- 
vented by the alcali from afluming its aérial form; for alcaline 
air and animal hepatic air mixed together, were found to lofe 
their elafticity, and condenfe on the fides of the veflel. 

A fimilar hepatic air appears to be producible from animal 
fubitances by putrefaction and by fire. The mufcular or 
flethy parts, in a recent or putrid ftate, by diftiliation with a 
red heat, yielded two kinds of aérial fluid, one foluble in water, 
the other not. The indiffoluble portion burns with a lambent 
flame, and has all the characters of heavy inflammable air: the 
foluble refembles that which is extricated from cancerous matter 
by vitriolic acid, with a mixture of alcaline air and fixed air; 
which three foluble airs appear to be the conftituent parts of the 
empyreumatic oil that comes over in the diftillation. 

hough the animal and common hepatic airs agree in many 
Particulars, there are feveral in which they materially differ. 
Though both are fetid, their odouss are not exactly fimilar. 
7 Whea 
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When common hepatic air is decompofed by the concentrated 
nitrous or dephlogifticated marine acids, /ulphur is feparated ; 
but when the animal hepatic air is decompofed by thefe acids, 
a white flaky matter is difengaged, which appears to be an animal 
fubftance, becaufe it is made black by concentrated vitriolic 
acid, “The numerous and curious experiments here ftated, re. 
Jative to the production and decompolition of thefe airs, wil] 
certainly be very interefting to the philofopher: but fome 
obfervations, which cunclude the paper, will probably be 
more fo to the generality of readers, and appear to us fo im. 
portant, that we with great pleafure contribute our fhare to 
extend their publicity: they not only fhew, that the principle, 
in which the peculiar activity of cancerous matter refides, is 
producible, by a certain degree of decompofition, from other 


animal fubftances, and confequently is within the reach of 


every experimenter=—but they alfo encourage us to hope, and 
Jay a rational foundation, for the difcovery of effeCual and fafe 
means of correcting or deftroying its power: 

‘ I have found that the fetid odour of animal hepatic air is de- 
ftroyed by mixing it with pure air, and fuftering it to remain in 
contact with that fluid for feveral weeks. When it was placed in 
this fituation, it acquired an odour which was not exaétly fimilar to 
any that I had ever before perceived, but which bore fome re- 
femblance to that of inflammable air obtained by diffolving iron ir 
fpirit of vitriol.’ 

‘ The peculiar fmel! of animal hepatic air is likewife deftroy- 
ed by agitating it with vinegar, or with the concentrated vitrie 
olic acid. But the fluids which molt fpeedily produce this effeét, 
are the concentrated nitrous and dephlogifticated marine acids; 
and thefe fluids are known to abound with pure air. It is theres 
fore extremely probable, that this alteration depends upon an union 
between the pure air of thefe latter fubftances, and the animal 
hepatic air, cr fome of its conftituent parts.’ 

‘ It appears from the experiments recited above, that in can- 
cerous and other malignant ulcers, the animal fibres undergo 
nearly the fame changes which are produced in them by putrefac- 
tion, or by deftructive diftillation. The purulent matter prepared 
for the purpofe of healing the ulcer is, in fuch cafes, mixed with 
animal hepatic air, and volatile alkali. The compound formed by 
the union of thefe fubftances, which may perhaps pot improperly 
be termed hepatifed ammonia, decompofes metallic falts, and ads 
upon metals: for we have feen, that when it was placed in a jar 
over mercury for feveral days, the furface of the mercury acquired 
a black colour; and that it inftantly occafioned a dark precipitate 
in folution of nitrated filver. Thefe faéts feem to afford an expla- 
nation of the changes produced in metallic falts, when they are ap- 
plied to malignant ulcers. ‘The volatile alcali combines with the 
acid of the metallic falt, and the animal hepatic air revives the 


metalk—The metal thus revived, is probably in fome cafes again 
corroded 
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‘ Dr. Ingen-houfz informed me, that a Dutchman of his ae. 
quaintance drank a confiderable quantity of the dephlogifticated 
marine acid: the effects were fo violent, that he narrowly efcaped 
with his life. If therefore this acid fhould hereafter be employed 
as an internal medicine, it would be neceffary to prepare it by 
means of manganefe that has been previoully feparated, by a che- 
mical procefs, from the lead and other metals with which it is 
ufually contaminated.’ 

Report on the beft Method of proportioning the Excile on 

Spirituous Liquors. By Charles Blagden, AZ. D. Sec. R.§, 


ana F.A.S. 


Among the various indications of the ftrength of fpirituous 
liquors that have been devifed, no one admits of real accurac 
but that of fpecific gravity. ‘The weights of an equal bulk of 
pure fpirit and water differ from one another by at leaft a fixth 
part of the weight of the fpirit; fo that any mixture of the two 
muft have an intermediate gravity, approaching nearer to that 
of water or fpirit, according as one or the other is the predo- 
minant ingredient. ‘This intermediate gravity, however, is 
not in the arithmetica! proportion of the quantities of the two 
fluids; for when fpirit and water are mixed together, they 
occupy lefs bulk than they did feparately ; and, confequently, 
the gravity is always greater than would be given by calcula- 
tion from the quantities of the ingredients. ‘This cafe is the 
fame in compofitions of other fubftances that have a ftron 
tendency to unite; and the quantity and law of this condenfa- 
tion, or mutual penetration, as it is called, can be determined 
only by experiments made on mixtures in various propor- 
tions. 

Experiments for this purpofe become very complex, when 
the different expanfious of the two fluids by heat are taken into 
the account. From 30 to 100° of Fahrenheit’s fcale, pure 
fpirit expands not lefs than one 25th of its bulk, but water only 
one 145th; and the laws of their expanfion are ftill more dif- 
ferent than the quantities. Water at 30°, (at which degree it 
may ealily be kept from freezing,) will abfolutely contraét as it 
is heated for 10 or 12 degrees, that is, to 40 or 42°; and will 
then, on an augmentation of the heat, begin to expand, at firft 
flowly, and afterward gradually more rapidly, fo as to ob- 
ferve, on the whole, a very increafing progreflion. The ex- 
panfion of fpirit alfo progreffively increafes, but not much 
within the limits above mentioned. Mixtures of the two will 
therefore approach to the lefs or the greater of thofe progref- 
fions, according as more fpirit or more water enters their 
compofition ; while their total expanfion will be greater ac- 
cording as the quantity of fpirit is greater, ; | 
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In confequence of an application from Government to the 
Prefident of the Royal Society, accurate experiments have been 
made for afcertaining all the above circumftances, in mixtures 
of 100 parts, by weight, of fpirit as pure as can eafily be ob- 
tained by the common methods of rectification, with 5, 10, 
15, 20) 255 &c. up to ICO parts, of water; at every 5 de- 
ees of heat from 30 to 100° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The refults of thefe experiments are drawn up into tables, 
fhewing the weights of an equal bulk, and the fpecific gravities 
thence refulting, of the refpective mixtures at each of the 
above-mentioned temperatures. From thefe tables .when the 
gravity of any given fpirituous liquor is afcertained, it will be 
eafy to find the quantity of reétified fpirit contained in any 
given quantity of it by weight or meafure; and Dr. Blagden 
propofes the duty to be laid on the quantity of /pirit, neglecting 
the common ftandard of proof; for the ftrength of {pirit to be 
called proof is a mere arbitrary point, by no means exactly de- 
termined ; and it feems moft convenient to take for the ftandard 
the higheft ftrength of fpirit found in commerce, fo that all the 
other degrees of itrength may be reckoned one way, initead of 
reckoning both ways from a middle point. 

For finding, in practice, the {pecific gravity of any given 
fpirit, the Do&tor recommends an hydrometer, divided from 
825 (the gravity of the lighteft common fpirit,) to 1,000, {that 
of water, )—in all, 175 divifions; fay 220, to include the lighteft 
fpirit, and the heavieit water. Of thefe divilions, 20 may be 
marked on the ftem; ana then ten weights, to be ufedina 
little fcale on the top of the ftem, will be fufficient for the 
whole number. ‘The weights are to be marked with the 
numbers of the fpecific gravity; zero at the top of the ftem, 
without any weight, meaning 800, and 20 at the bottom 820: 
the fucceflive weights are to be marked 840, 860, &c.; and 

the divifion on the ftem, cut by the fluid under trial, will be a 
number always to be added to that marked on the weight. 

Such is the general purport of this curious and extenfive 
paper: but, for the particular facts and obfervations, the ori- 
ginal mutt be confulted. The fimpleft and moft equitable 
method of levying the duty would certainly be to confider pure 
fpirit as the true and only excifeable matter; and the method 
here propofed for afcertaining the guantiry of fuch Spirit in any 
given fpirituous liquor, is, we think, as commodious and 
accurate as can be defired, and much more fo than any hitherto 


practifed, 
[To be continued. } Ch....m . 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Obfervations on the Art of Painting among the Ancients; by 
Thomas Cooper, £/q. 


OF this ingenious effay our readers can expect from us buta 
very meagre account, when they are told that the author 
¢ meant it to confift chiefly of what has never yet been attempted 
in any moderate compafs, or in any tolerable degree executed, 
viz. a common place of paffages relating to the various depart. 
ments of ancient painting.” The quotations are numerous and 
appofite, and form the bafis of very curious difquifitions, of 
which we can do Jittle more than fpecify the general fubjects. 

Mr. Cooper firft confiders the common opinion, of the an- 
Gient painters having had only four colours, black, white, red, 
and yellow. ‘This he finds to be a miitake, arifing from a 
mifapprehenfion of the words of Cicero, Pliny, and others, 
who inform us, that the painters whom they called ancient 
ufed only thofe four, but that their moderns (who are ancient 
to us,) had many more, Pliny complains of their having even 
a profufion of gaudy colours. The author makes it probable 
that the /uperior artifts, to the time of Alexander the Great, 
ufed only the four above mentioned, being defignedly chafte in 
their colouring ; that even Xeuxis and Apeliles were acquainted 
with more, but avoided the ufe of them; whence the rebuke 
of the latter to one of his fcholars, who had painted a Helen 
very gaudily, Young man, not being able to make her beautiful, 
you have made her rich. In the remains cf ancient paintings 
that have come down to modern times, blues and violets have 
been found ; and Philoftratus, in defcribing a collection of pic- 
tures whieh were ancient in his time, mentions purple, fea- 
green, fplendid rainbow, and rofe, colours. 

From the colours, of which the author promifes a particulat 
account in the next volume, he proceeds to defign, expreffion, 
colouring, compofition, (including harmony of colouring, chiara 
sents and grouping,) invention, coutume, and per/pective. He 

ews that almoft all thefe were regarded, and mof of them 
well underftood, in very early ages. Unhappily, none of 
the works of the great mafters have come down to us; for 
it is acknowleged on all hands, that the ancient paintings 
which now remain, were the productions of the inferior artifts, 
and fuch as were employed for common ornaments: but the 
defcriptions of many capital pictures given by writers of anti- 
quity, (whofe teftimony is of the more weight, as they have, 
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thofe very defcriptions evinced their own correct tafte, ~~ 
{cientific knowlege of the fubject,) leave no room to doubt o 
the perfection to which the art had then attained. anion 

¢ It is clear [from many paflages introduced in illuftration of the 
different parts,| that with refpeé to the moft difficult, the moft fun- 
damental, and the highelt in rank among the departments of the 
art, [defign and expreilion, ] the ancients were fully equal to the 
moderns; that painting was extremely cultivated among the an- 
cients, and that their good painters were more efteemed than artifls 
of equal merit are in modern times; that what we fhould have 
gentlemen artilts were frequent with them; that many treatifes 
were publifhed o9 the art itfelf, and the various branches of it; 
that the expreflions of the ancient connoifleurs evince much theo- 
retical and technical knowledge of the art, and difplay a diftribu- 
tion of its parts a!moit us minute, complete, and {cienulic, as the 
prefent ftate of it can boaft; that they notice the feveral /choots of 
painting; that they exprefsly mention and remark upon the /cience 
of light and feade, correfne/s of outline, anatomical proportion, inven- 
tion, exprejjion, eraonnance, (or compofition,) relief, coutume, perlpec- 
tive, handling, tone of colouring, harmony of colouring, Jofine/s or 
mellorwnejs, and chalkine/s or hardnefs, of colouring ; that they praife 
Apelles, in particular, tor tobriety and chatteneis of colouring, and 
inveigh again{t the oppofite fault; and thefe in appofite and tech- 
nical expreflions, evidently exhibiting much knowledge of the 
fubject.’ 

It is generally fuppofed that chiaro ’fcurc, or the art of dif- 
pofing the light and fhadow in mafies, the art of grouping the 
figures, and the rules of perfpective, were totally unknown to 
the ancients ; no traces of them being difcoverable in the pieces 
that have come down to modern times, although, if they had 
been practifed by the great mafters, they could not wholly have 
efcaped the notice of the loweft artifts. Mr. Cooper, how- 
ever, has collected many paflages from the ancient writers, 
which plainly allude to them, and in which fcene-paintings 
and other pieces are defcribed, that could not have been exe- 
cuted without attention to them. He admits, that, in thefe de- 
partments, the ancients were moft deficient, particularly in chi- 
aro *fcuro; and he obferves, that many of the earlieft and beft 
of the moderns, Raphael, Julio Romano, Pouflin, &c. either 
did not underftand, or did not attend to, this ftriking part of 
the art; and that the full effect of it was not known till the 
time of Rembrandt. 

A third object of inquiry relates to portrait, landfcape, comic, 
and fatyrical, painting. In portrait painting, the ancients ape 
pear to have attained to great excellence, and many inftances 
are quoted of ftriking likenefles produced by Apelles himfelf : 
Ariftotle mentions one painter making his portraits {uperior to 
the originals, another inferior, and another alike, In Jand« 
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feape painting, the cafe is different, for this branch does not 
feem to have been at all cultivated by the ancients: Ludius, in 
the time of Auguftus, is mentioned by Pliny as the firft pro- 
fefled landfcape painter ; and the kind of praife given to him does 
not convey to a modern reader any very high idea of the tafte 
of the author, nor of the fkill of the painter. Of comic and fa- 
tyrical paintings, nothing has been found in the ancient writ- 
ers, except that one Calates painted comic fubjeéts on minia- 
tures; and that another miniature painter, Antiphilus, having 
caricatured a perfon of the name of Gryllus, thefe kinds of 
paintings were afterward denominated gryllt. 

The author next confiders the various modes of painting 
among the ancients, with refpect to the mechanical parts of 
the art ;—the moveable paintings, on wood, canvas, white lea- 
ther or parchment, and fometimes on marble ;—the zmmoveable, 
on walls, cielings, &c. in frefco, and on the dry ftucco in 
diftemper ;—and three kinds of encau/fic painting, viz. var- 
nifhing a common picture with melted wax, diluted with a 
little oil,—mixing the colours themfelves with melted wax, 
and applying them warm,—and tracing the defign on ivory 
with a fharp inftrument, and filling the incifions with coloured 
wax. He briefly mentions Count Caylus’s encauftic painting ; 
and concludes this firft part of his fubjeét with fome mifcella- 
neous obfervations. : 

In the courfe of Mr. C.’s inquiry into the ancient ftate of 
painting, he makes fome incidental remarks on the modern, 
which will, perhaps, by the generality of readers, be confider- 
ed as the moft interefting part. Mentioning, under the head 
of expreffion, Timanthes’s picture of the death of Iphigenia, in 
which the painter, having exhaufled the charaéters of grief in the 
other figures, covered the face of her father : he adds, 

* Sir Jofhua Reynolds, after Voltaire and Mr. Falconer, has 
thought fit to blame a contrivance which all the ancient wor!d ad- 
mired. It is a trick, fays he, that will ferve but once; an artifice 
toevade difficulties which fhould have been overcome. I cannot 
help differing, however, from Sir Jofhua in opinion, refpettable as 
his fentiments are, for the foliowing reafons: 1. The idea feems 
evidently to be taken from the paflage in the Iphigenia of Euri- 
pides, where Agamemnon is reprefented by the poet as he is by 
the painter. 2. It became the haughty charaéter of the Ling of men, 
as Homer calls him, to veil from the fight of the by-ftanders any 
appearance of human weaknefs, which a {cene fo melancholy might 
compel him to admit. 3. As the principal paflion which the ftory 
would allow of was grief, and as a variation ad infinitum of this ap- 
pearance was impoilidle, the method adopted by Timanthes feems 
to have been the mott natural under the circumftances. 4. It is a 


known fact in human nature, the foundation of a known principle 
of 
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of art, that we are apt fo conceive more highly of that which is 
concealed. 5. It Jeft fomething to the :magination of the fpecta- 
tor, which fhould always he attended to, and was the common 

ractice of Timaathes. In omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus 
femper quam pingitur. T his ts praile far beyond che geueral defert 
of modern artilts. 6. The aétion itfelf was the moft natural ander 
the circumftances. Thofe who feel the moft in a cafe of diftrefs 
will be the moft anxious to hide their feelings. The moit ingenious 
device may be called a wick, and if frequently repeated may de- 


ferve repreheniion,’ 

In treating of coutume, or attention to probability, with re- 
{pect to times, places, objects, perfons, and circumftances, 
he obferves, that the ancient paintings now remaining are full 
of grofs violations of probability, and reprefentations of impof- 
fible connection—but that they are evidently the performances 
of artifts of no repute, and in the very decline of tatte and 
good fenfe ;—ihat none of them, to which this objection can 
be made, are regular repreientations of any perfon or tranfac- 
tion, but are merely fancy-pieces ;—-and that, as they were 
manifeftly intended as ornaments to apartments, the tafte of 
the owner would be chiefly confulted. From the expreffions 
of the ancient writers, it may be reafonably concluded, that 


their beft painters were feldom guilty of any grofs violation of 
coutume, and could very well ftand a comparifon with the 


modern. 
‘ Nealces, to fhew that the fcene of a naval battle which he had 


painted was on the Nile, placed an afs drinking on the fhore, and 
a crocodile lying in wait for him. Mr. Webb, with great truth, 
remarks on this artifice, thata modern artilt, with the fame view, 
would have planted at one end a river-god, with water ifluing from 
feven urns, wiih no imal] conceit of his erudition. In faét, this 
clumfy expedient has been the refource of the greateft among the 
modern artifts on fimilar occafions. Thus Raphael, in his painting 
of the paffl;ge through Jordan, has repreiented the river in the 
form of aa old man dividing the waters. Pouflin has done the 
fame as to the very river in queftion, the Nile, in the picture which 
reprefents the diicovery of the infani Mofes; and an artilt of the 
firit merit in the prefent day * has deferibed the river Thames un- 
der the fame venerable form, among other allegorical reprefenta- 
tions equally objectionabie. —--The molt celevrated of modern 
painters, from Raphael to Sir Jofhua Reynolds, have been guilty 
of fuch flagrant breacnes of probability and propriety, as would 
appear attonifhing to thofe who are not in the habit of expecting 
them. 


* «Mr. Bacon, on the monument of Lord Chatham in Weit- 
mnier Abbey. This particular faule is obfervable alfo among 
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the ieries of paintings in the room of the Society of Arts at the 
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« When Raphael, in his cartoons, introduces monks and Swifs 
guards ; when he puts into a boat more hgures than it is evident the 
boat could actually contain ; when tn the chaftifement of Heliodo. 
rus, who attempted to def{poil the temple at Jerufalem, pope Julius 
the Second is depiticd as beirg prefent; when, in the donation cf 
Conftantine in the Vatican, a naked boy is placed confpicuoufly in 
the fore-ground, aftrice upon a dog, in the immediate prefence of 
the pope and the emperor ; when Venetian fenators are introduced 
while pope Alexander excommunicates Bardarofla ; when Arittotle, 
Plato, Dante, and Petrarch, are brought together in the {chool of 
Athens, &c.—every perfon mutt acknowledge that fuch offences as 
thefe, againit truths fo obvious, if they do not arife from a defee 
of underftanding, are inftances of inexcufable carelefnefs. 

‘ In like manner, when the fame great mafler paints the dreams 
of Jofeph and his fellow-prifoner, in circles over their heads; when 
fimilar contrivances to exprefs future events are ufed by Albani, 
Parmeggiano, and Fufeli; is it not evident that no poflibility can 
make the fition true? that real and feigned exiflences are unna- 
turally introduced in one narrative ? 

‘When Paul Veronefe introduces Benediftine monks at the mar- 
riage of Cana; when, ina picture of the Crucifixion, he puts the 
Roman foldiers in the jerkins of the fixteenth century, and adorns 
their heads with turbans ; when Guido, in a picture of Jefus ap- 
pearing to his mother after his refurrection, places St. Charles Bar- 
romée in a kind of defk in the back-oround, as witnefs to the in- 
terview ; when Tintoret, at the miraculous fall of manna, arms the 
Ifraelites with fufils ; and Corregio appoints St. Jerome as the in- 
ftruétor of the child Jefus ; common fenfe revolts at the impropriety. 

‘ The mythological tafle of the /earned Pouffin is well known ; 
but Reubens feems to claim the merit of having prefented to the 
world a ftill greater number of fupreme abfurdities in this learned 
ftyle: nor is it eafy to conceive a more heterogeneous mixture 
of circumftances real and imaginary, facred and profane, than the 
Luxembourg gallery, and the other works of that great mafter, per- 
petually exhibit.’ —— 

© I fhall quit this part of my fubje& with a few obfervations on 
living artifts. When fo great an authority as Sir Jofhua Reynolds 
contends for the reje€tion of common fenfe, in favour of fomewhat 
that he terms a higher fenfe; when he laments, indireétly, that 
the art is not in fuch high eftimation with us, as to induce the ge- 
nerals, lawgivers, and kings, of modern times, to fuffer themfelves 
to be repreiented naked, as in the days of ancient Greece ; when 
he defends even the ridiculous aberrations from poffibility which 
the extravagant pencil of Reabens has fo plentifully produced ; it 
is not furprizing that the artifis of the prefent day fhould be Jed to 
rejet the company of common fenfe ; or that Sir Jofhua’s perform- 
ances fhould furnifh examples of his own precepts. 

‘ Mrs. Siddons is reprefented, by Sir Jofhua, in the charatter 
(as it is faid) of the Tragic Mufe. She is placed in an old-fafhion- 
ed arm-chair; this arm-chair is fupported by clouds, fufpended in 
the air ; on each fide of her head is a figure, not unapt to fuggett 
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the idea of the attendant imps of an enchantrefs: of thefe figures, 
one is fuppofed to reprefent Comedy, and tie other Tragedy 5 
Mrs. Siddons herfelf is decently attired in the fafhionable habili- 
ments of twenty or thirty years ago, 

‘ If this be a picture of the ‘l’ragic Male, fhe ought not to ap- 

ear in a modern drefs, nor ought fhe to be feated in an old arm- 
chair. If this be a portraiture of Mrs. Siddons, the hai no bufinefs 
in the clouds, nor has fhe any thing to do with her aerial attend- 
ants. Ifthis be Mrs. Siddons in the character of the Tragic Mule, 
the firft fet of objections apply, for fhe is vepicted out of character: 
if this be the Tragic Mufe in the fimilitude of Mrs. Siddons, the 
fecond objections apply, for fhe is placed in a fituation where Mrs. 
Siddons could never be. 

‘ In the death of Dido, Sir Jofhua introduces her fifter, lament- 
ing over the corpfe of the unfortunate queen—this is poffible ; but 
he has alfo introduced Atropos cutting Dido’s hair with a pair of 
fciflars, a being equally real and apparent in the painting with 
Dido or her fitter: this appears to me a grofs offence againit my- 
thological probability; nor is it the only offence againit the cou- 
tume with which that picture is chargeabie. 

* It is needlefs to dwell upon the anachronifms and improbabili- 
ties of Welt, in his painting of the Scotch king Alexander, hunt- 
ing; or on the reprefentation of dreams by Fufeli; or to notice at 
length the well-known abfurdities of his night-mare, or his ghoit of 
Jamlet. Nor fhall l take up the time of the Society with a parti- 
cular examination of poflible and impoflible events—of facred and 
profane mythology—of perfons real and allegorical—tranfations, 
jerious and ridiculous—fo pompoufly difplayed in Mr. Barry’s feries 
of paintings at the Adelphi. ——lI hope they will be the lalt in- 
ftances of improbable concomitance with which the art of painting 
in this couatry will be difgraced. 

‘ There is one other breach of the coutume, however common 
among painters, more grofs and off.nfive than any of the inftances 
hitherto alledged ; I mean the perpetual and unneceflary difplay of 
the naked figure.—If the perfonayes introduced in any picture are 
more naked in the reprefentation than can be jultified by the pro- 
bability of times, perions, places, and circumitances, it is a breach 
of the coutume proportionate to the deviation.’ 


This laft fault, the author obferves, is fo common, as hardly 
to be noticed ; and indeed is flight when compared with the 
indecent exhibitions which have fo long difgraced the art of 
painting in every ftage of its progrefs. He animadverts with 
juit feverity on this depravity of imagination :—but we mutt 
not enlarge, having already been tempted to a greater length 


than we ought to allow toa fingle article in fuch a multifarious 
collection. 


Ox the Cretins of the Vallais ; by Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 


The clafs of human beings, defcribed in this well-written 
Paper, exhibit a ftriking example of the influence of particular 
U 3 climates, 
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climates, and local fituations, on the faculties of the mind, as 
well as on the frame of the body. Of a circumftance fo im- 
portant in the hiftory of man, and fo little known beyond the 
limits of the narrow diftitct in which it occurs, our readers 
will expeci from us fome of the moft remarabie particulars ; 
and we fholl extract them, as nearly as may be, in the words 


of the intelligent author : 

‘ ‘Lhe Cretias (c: “iots) are comprifed ‘na part of the Lower 
Vallais, about thirty miles in Jength and eight in breadth. Kound 
Sion they are very numerous, but they are mott fo between the 
bridges of St. Maurice and Ride. A tewof them are to be found on 
eacu fide, and at che extremity, but they then greduclly dit#ppear. 

‘ Phyfiognomifts have precended to dii.over a trait of the inward 
character, written on almolt every (ou tenance ;—and one proof 
may be added to their fyftem, without 2 ‘opting ‘t in its fulleft ex- 
tent; for, with the Cretiv, the vacuom is Cilinetly vilible. Every 
menta! faculty appears benumbed, an? the dreadfu’ torpor is un- 
equivecally expre fed. There are, however, differe:t gradations 
amongit them, fiom tote! darknefs te intelleual cwilight, and the 
dim dawn of uaderLanding. some have a fort of voice, but the 
deaf and dumb are very nuierous; and there are multitudes who 
are mere anima! macuines, devoid of almoft every fenfation. In 
ftature, four feet and a half is the general ftan: ard, and it is feldom 
exceeded more than a few inches: their countenances are pale and 
livid ; and, exclufive of other externa! marks of imbecility, they 
have the mouth very wice, and the tongue and lips uncommonly 
thick and Jarge. ‘I hey die, rey ularly, young ; and there are not 
any inftances of their arriving at the advanced period of human 
life. The propagation of the {pecies is the only appetite which 
numbers of them are ever rcufed by, and it rages with more than 
common violence: the fame lafcivioufnefs is fuppofed to apply 
to the monkey and baboon ;—and the analogy will not efcape the 
moralift. 

‘ In fome places they are looked upon as the idiots of Turkey ; 
in others, as being punifhed by the vilitations of l’rovidence, for 
the fins of the reft of the family. Either idea infures them kindnefs 
and attention: in the firft inftance they are objects of religious ve- 
neration, and in the fecond they are recompenied cut of gratitude. 

* To confider fuch groups of them as accidental, is impoflibie. 
There have been generations of them after generations, and fome 
families are almott entirely compofed of them.—A family coming 
from a ciltance has occafion to lament, on its increale, that idiocy 
which it was before a ftranger to ;—and Cretin colonies, removing 
from the diltrift, and marrying only amongft themfelves, after one 
generation, or at mott two, lofe the difguftful diftinétion they 
brought with them. 

‘ Throughout the whcle country they are found in, the air is 
moft certainly unwholefome. Thev refide, in faét, in a fort of vatt 
bafin, full of exceffive exhalations from the Rhone, and the marfhes 


cn its fides; and the refleciion of the fun from the furrounding 
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mountains, Which are aimoft vertical, forms an atmofphere very 
fnowlar for its humidity and heat. At Sion in particular, the 
howe: are often fteeped up to the fecond ftory in a thick, hot, and 
e|y:inous vapour. and the ody, during the fummer months, is in 
a very uncommon fta‘e of perfpiration. ‘This naturally occafions a 
laficude and incolence, which uaftring the human frame; and 
along with them, one meets with their ufual attendants, exceflive 
poverty and filth ’ 

Though Sir Richard Clayton does not attempt to inveftigate 
the proximate caufe of the imbecility in queftion, which may; 
periaps, ever continue to elude human penetration, his inge- 
nious obfervations will afford ufeful hints to the phyfiologift. 
He finds that the Dondos, or African White Negroes, the Ka 
herlaks, or Chacrelas, of Afia, and the Blafard, or White In- 
dian of the Ifthmus of Darien, have fome peculiarities corre- 
fponding to thofe by which the Cretin is diftinguifhed; and 
that there is fome fimilarity alfo in local circumftances : for, 

‘ The air is moft avowedly inialubrious on the whole Ifthmus of 
Darien; and what appears cecifive, as to its influence, is the known 
fact, that the female Negroes brought from Africa to Carthagena 
and Panama, where the climate is to the laft degree inhofpitable, 
and the perfpiration of the body aftonifhing, produce more of the 
White Indians than in any other part of the new continent.’ 


Cafe of a Perfon becoming fhort-fighted im advanced Age; dy 
Thomas Henry, F. R. S. &e. 

It has been recommended, as a means of preventing the ne- 
cefliiy of ufing fpeétacles in an advanced age, to habituate 
ourfelves to reading a very fmall print, by a fmall candle: 
the humours of the eye being thus protruded, the chryftalline 
Jens would preferve its convexity, inftead of being flattened as 
it is in old perfons, In the prefent inftance, the eyes were, by 
that practice, rendered too convex: the gentleman, at the age 
of 50, became fhort-fighted, and found it neceflary to ufe con- 
cave {pectacles, of greater and greater concavity, as he grew 
older. Mr. Henry mentions this as an uncommon fat; and, in 
the extent here defcribed, we believe it may be fo: but it is 
matter of cominon obfervation, that thofe who are daily habi- 
tuated to the narrow infpection of fmall objects, become, in 
fome degree, fhort-fighted ; and more and more fo, if the eyes 
had naturally that conformation. 


A Defeription of the Eye of the Seal; ly Mr. Hey, of Leeds. 
It has been afferted, and is taken for granted by the beft au- 
thors, that the eyes of the feal and the porcupine are tormed 
differently from thofe of other animals ; having the optic nerve 
inicrted in the axis of the pupil. Mr. Hey procured two eyes 
of a feal caught in the North Seas, and preferved, for his ufe,. 
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in rum. On difleGtion, the optic nerve did feem, at firft fight, 
to be inferted in the axis of the pupil: but, making a longitu- 
dinal incifion through the nerve, quite down to the retina, he 
found that its infertion was on the internal fide of that axis, as 
in other animals. He gives an anatomical defcription of the 
eye, and the dimenfions of its parts. | 

[ To be continued. | Ch...m, 
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Art. V. Lindor and Adelaide, a moral Tale. In which are exhi. 
bited the Effe&ts of the Jate French Revolution on the Peafant 
of France. By the Author of ‘‘ Obfervations on Dr. Priced 


Revolution Sermon.” izmo. pp. 355. 3s. 6d. Boards. Stock. 
dale. 1791. 


HIs tale abounds more in argument, (fuch as it is,) than 
in incident. “The characters, which are few, are of two 
defcriptions, of very oppolite complexion and ca{t of features, 
The enemies to the Revolution are made, in every way, 
amiable. ‘Their perfons are handfome and attracting, their 
manners are artlefs and engaging, and their morals are pure. 
‘The favourers of the Revolution, on the contrary, are diftorted 
in body, and corrupted in mind. They are rendered fhocking 
by their vices, and difgufting by their ignorance. ‘They have 
neither elegance of behaviour to varnifh their defects of prin- 
ciple, nor iincerity of heart to atone for their vulgarity of de- 
portment. ‘They are made not only mean and defpicable in 
themfelves, but their very tafte in externals is low and grovel- 
ing. 

A block of marble, in the hands of the ftatuary, may be made 
to take whatever form he pleafes; and he finds it frequently 
more eafy, and generally more delightful, to work according 
to the fictions of his fancy, than according to the realities of 
truth. In fhaping his paflive materials to his mind, he dif- 
dains all rule but that by which a King of France, before the 
Revolution, ufed to fhape an obfequious people to his will: 
Car tel eft notre plaifir: but though he may chufe to flatter his 
pride and his wifhes, by placing the man aftride of the lion, 
the fact in nature, as we are told by /Efop, ftill remains the 
fame. The latter animal is ftill the ftronger of the two, though 
the artift be pleafed to have it otherwife. 

The chief perfonage, in this little drama, is a Prieur, 
who is made to ta/g* Lindor, a peafant, not only out of his 

love 





* This author conceives much more highly of the efficacy of 


talking, than wedo, He tells us, that ¢ the Revolution of France 
is 
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tove for the new liberty, but into fuch an imprudent zeal for 
the old flavery, that he wantonly provokes the brutifh villagers, 
(fuch they are here reprefented,) all eager for the Revclution, 
to murder him in a tumult. To us, the Prieur’s arguments 
appear very flimfy:—but we are not furprized that Lindor, 
blinded and prepoflefled by his love of the charming Adelaide, 
who was entirely under the influence of the Prieur, fhould not 
dete&t the fallacy of reafoning drawn from fources, and ex- 
prefled in language, far above the capacity of any peaiant to 
comprehend. 

The good Prieur contends, that, by the Revolution, the 
French have quitted a ftately manfion, under the roof of which 
they were magnificently lodged and fumptuouily fed, in order 
to return to their hollow trees and their acorns. As to the 
peafantry of France, we belicve the bulk of them will be great 

ainers by the change; and that they will find their hovels 
much lefs miferable, and their bread le{s coarfe and unpalatable; 
and though it might poffibly be the cafe, that, in the old 
building, fome few inmates might, by favour of their fuperiors, 
have the walls of their apartments more richly ftuccoed; yet 
we are inclined to think that even thefe few precarious pen- 
fioners, however fplendidly lodged, were far from being com- 
fortable or happy, becaufe far from being fecure. When the 
griping hand of lawlefs defpotifm was laid on them, they, like 
the poor moufe in the fable, when “¢ the cat came bouncing on 





is perhaps the firit inftance, where a people have been stalked and 
written into rebellion.? We believe the firit initance of a revolu- 
tion fo effected, is yet among the fru/fra guafita, and that it will 
ever remain among the fruffra qgucrenda, ot political retearch. In 
the fame place, he tells us, that * it is the rebellion of the perit 
maitres in the palais reyal, and not of France. ‘The people are 
argued into the belief of grievances they do not feel; for if they 
had, their own fenfe of them would have been difplayed in other 
ways than by vollies of pamphiets, the fpeeches of libertine wits, 
or the clamour of a coffee-houfe.’ ‘That is, the revolution cannot 
be juft, becaufe there has not been blood enough fhed to accomplifh 
it. Mr. Burke, on the contrary, confiders it as “‘ one of the mott 
bloody, ferocious, and afilicting fpectacies that ever was exhibited 
to the pity and indignation of mankind ;”’ and for the coxcomical 
prating, the fcented eloquence, the capering antics, the foft ap- 
proaches, and the {weet pulvillio, of the petit maitres, he fublticutes 
the «* horrid yells, the thrilling fcreams, the frantic dances, the 
infamous contumelies, and all the unutterable abominations of the 
furies of hell, in the abufed fhape of the vilelt of women.” So 
difcordant and contradictory is the reprefentation of the fame object, 
when men allow themfelves to paint it in the colours of a pre- 
judiced, or a heated, imagination, inftead of defcribing it as it is! 
the 
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the floor,” weak and defencelefs, found to their coft, that 
“¢ your damn’d ftucco has no chink;” and though the fump- 
tuoufnefs of the fare might, for a while, beget a belief that 
«© my Jord alone knew now to live ;” yet the entrance of the 
defert would caufe a total revolution in opinion, 

«© An’t picafe your honeur, (quoth the peafant,) 

This fame detert is not fo pleafant. 

Give me acain my hollow tree, 

A crufi of | read, ‘and liberty.” 

Much of the Prievr’s reafoning is reducible to thefe two 
propofitions ; that becaufe human nature can never arrive at 
periection, we therefore ought not to flrive after any ap- 
proaches toward it, but fhould learn, in whatfoever ftate we 
are, therewith to be content, aid that © alrerations in govern. 
ment can never ia themfelves bring any thing but misfortune 
to the body of the people.’ ‘The firit propofition may be fafely 
Jeft to refute itfelf. As to the fecond, if we muff deal in un- 
qualified affertions, we think there would be more truth in 
faying, that ail the political misfortunes of a people arife from 
a want of alteration in their government. Such an aflertion 
wonld be much more warranted by the whole tenor of hiftory, 
than that of the Prieur: for, certainly, all the chronic and 
flow-grinding difeafcs of eftablifhed and fettled defpotifm, as 
well as a very larze proportion of the acute and violent dif- 
orcers of convulfive revelution and rebellion, appear to have 
proceeded! from a want of gradual alteration, 

Let us, however, liniit the propofition, Have there never 
been, are there not at this moment, fuch things in the world 
as bad, very bad, governments? Where, then, would be the 
great misfortune to the body of the people, groaning under 
them, if tacie governments were to be altered for the better ? 
Jf there be any m:sfortune in the change, it muft be fought in 
the curmults attending it; and the evil relulting from this fource 
is, and alway: mult be, very ].mited in its duration and extent, 
whe compared with the permanent and wide-fpreading evil of 
an opprefhve tyranny; and all the guilt, and all the infamy, 
of fuch tumuituary maiacres, mult reft with thofe mifcreant 
rulers, who, inilcad of peaceably altcring the government, fo 
as to promote the happincfs of thote whom they govern, as 
they are bound to do, wickedly drive the people into iniur- 
rections, and compel them to make the neceliary alterations 
for them elves, 

Even in good governments, where the inftitutions are the 
beft adapted to advance the wel-are of the citizens; to fay 
nothing of the necelflity of alteration, which mutt arife from the 
Operation of time on ihe inftitutions themfelves ; change will 

always 
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always be requifite for another reafon. ‘The manners, the 
difpofitions, and the circum{tances, of mankind are pe: petually 
varying, and in a conftant ftate of progreffion from worle to 
better. Political regulations, therefore, which are ever fo well 
contrived to fecure the peace and happinefs of a community In 
one period, may, from this caufe alone, he very inadequate to 
an{wer that end in another. Hence it appears, that the altera- 
tions ought to be continually going on, in ail governments. 

Indeed, alterations not only ought to take place, but they 
mufi inevitably happen. To tyrants, this may be an offence : 
but, if we underftand any thing of the gracious defigns of 
Providence, t is one of thofe offences which muft come, 
Ariftocratic arrogance may wifh to keep the ** fwinifh multi- 
tude,”’ as Mr. Burke calls them, tor ever on four legs: but a 
time will afluredly approach, when, in fpite of every «fort to 
keep them down, they will erect themfe!ves, and walk on two. 
Not al! the dragooning of all the defpots on the face of the 
earth will be able finally to prevent it, though it may for a 
while retard it. Nature, as well as truth, is irreliftible; and, 
in the cud, MUST PREVAIL. 

The queftion then is not whether there fhall be any altera- 
tions in governments,—alterations muft take place in all 
governments,—but, im what manner they may be beft effedted, 
whether with or without tumult and contulion? J¥e look 
with dread and horror at all approacaes toward revolution, 
When the found is wafted in the coming gale, we tremble at the 
breeze; becaufe the hazard of the temporary peitilenve which 
it may bring with it, and the difficulty of efcaping its deitructive 
contagion, are foimmenfe. here is no previoufly afcertain- 
ing wien its ravages may ceafe, nor where they ma» ftop, It 
is this apprehenfion of revojution that makes us fo folicitous for 
reformation; which, if rulers and civil mazittrates duly at- 
tended to it, would avert, not only rebe!lion and tuction, but 
every political evil of every ftate. Governments, like other 
things, are continually wearing out, and muit be continually 
mended; and if thofe to whom the duiy is delegated, would 
repair them as they ought, not only ail breaches would be 
flopped, but the worft conftitutions might be gradually and 
quietly improved into the beft; ai:!, by perpetu.lly darning, 
be infenfibly changed, as was the cafe with Sir John Cuder’s 
fiockings, trom worfted into filk. 

That the * good Prieur’ fhould look on Jettres de cachet, 
and the Baftile, as trifles, not to be mentioned ferioully, and 
as neceflary and juftifiable fupports for the fecurity of a ftrong 
monarchy, and, its principal dependence, an honourable nobility; 
that he fhould contider the perfecution of innocence. bv the 
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arbitrary will of a prince, by the malice of a minifter, or by 
the refentment of his miitrefs, as caiualiies which muft be 
thrown into the lift of accidents which ** fiefh is heir to,” both 
from nature and fociety ;—that he fhould {peak of confinement 
in the ** King’s caltle at Paris *,” though attended with all 
the horrors that awaited a De da Tude, 2s mild, when com. 
pared to the criminal audacity of pretuming to correfpond with 
a king’s miftrefs ;—that he fhould repreient iimple imprifon- 
ment as an indulgence, when the object of it is no more than 
an unknown individual ¢ ;—all this may be confiftent enough 
with his charaéler as an Ariftocrate:—but we do not think it 
altogether fo confiitent with his profefiion, as a minifter of the 
gofpel of peace and all purity, to preach up the glory of war; 
and to juftify the facrifice of a fellow-creature, to the caprice 
of a royal courtezan; under pretence of her being ¢ a perfon 
afmoft known to the law, and certainly of importance to the 
government.” For the honour and credit of the French 
clergy, we hope that thefe things muft be imputed to a breach 
of coutume in the author. 

Deticient, however, as this argumentative tale is, in found 
reafoning, it is not deftitute of good writing, nor of fome in- 
terefting fituations. The affecting agony, and the fubfequent 
death, of poor Adelaide, on being witnefs to the laft moments 
of her expiring and beloved Lindor, are, in particular, na- 
turally conceived, and well defcribed. Pray. 





Art. VI. Lewi’s Difcourfe to the Nation of the Tews. 8vo. pp. 312 
3s. 6d. Harlow, &c. 

HIs difcourfe feems dictated by a fincere belief of Chrifti- 
anity, and an ardent defire of recommending it to the 
Jewith nation. What fuccefs may await it, we do not prefume 
to predict ; yet we fcruple not to pronounce it both original 
and curious, 1t were difficult to follow the author through his 
detail of Jewifh antiquities, and ftill more fo to trace its con- 
nection with his principal defign: but the following /uminous 





* «© Such,” as Mr. Mackintofh remarks, ‘* is the courtly cir- 
cumlocution by which Mr. Burke defigns the Baflile.” 

+ Behold an Ariftocrate’s right to immure you in a dungeon!— 

You are an wxknown individual!—Might not the uuknowz in- 
dividuals, in this cafe, borrow the language of tne Jew in the play; 
and, with a fall femblance of truth, afk: Hath not an unknown 
individual eyes? Hath not an wnaknowz individual hands, organs, 
fenfes, affections, paffions? Are we not hurt with the fame wea- 
pons, as an Ariftocrate, or his miflrefs? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? &c. 
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aflages will fhew what light may be thrown on the moft ob- 
jure fubjects by his archzological difquifitions : 

¢ To animadvert on the infignificance of various agents through- 
out our {criptures, animate and inanimate, by which humiliating 
‘afruments, the telimony of the God of L/rael cvere anncxed, would 
exhibit the general train of events that connect our /acred volumes 
Jivael's ark, which was built by our dawgiver, was an inanimate re- 
ke of foittim wood Shaped into a box or chelt, of an oblong figure, 
wo cubits and a half in leagth, one cubit and half in breadth, and 
acubit and half in height, ornamented with gold, and was the re- 
Jiquery in which our two flone-tablets, engraved with our ten com- 
manaments, were ailigned; and thele with their approximates, the 
mercy-feat, its covert, and two molten or graven images of angels, 
erected one on each extremity, fpreading their wings, which cover- 
ed the eracle or mercy feat, with their vi/ages directed to each 
other; this imagery with the divine red, the scourge of Egypt, &c. 
were appointed ; as allo, the golden cenfer, and golden pot of manna 
within the vail, in the inner fanQuary, or holy of holies, from whence 
our daw-giver received the divine inffru@ions, exprefled in the words 
of his pentateuch. ‘** Thence will I give orders, and will {peak te 
thee over the mercy feat, and from the midfi of the twa cherubims, 
(images of angels) which foall be upon the ark of the teftimony, all 
things which L will command the children of Ifrael by thee. And 
achen Mojes entered into the tabernacle cf the covenant to confult tbe 
cracle, he heard the voice of one Jpeaking to him from the propitiatory, 
that was over the ark betiveen the two cherubs, (images of angels, ) 
and from this place be Jpoke to bim.”? ‘Theie weak e‘ements, O Fa- 
cob, hath the Ged of our fathers made ufe of as a figma, tacked to 
the humiliating entail 4dam, our common parent, has intoxicated 
his progeny, luciferous phantifm, fatal infufion, yet ludicrous ap- 
parition, fatanic phrenzy, Y¢ ball be as Gods, depraved origin.’ —-— 

© O Lfrael! Ifrael! Ifrael! to proje& and vilidly exhibit Facod’s 
panther, itrange-device, ludicrous phenomenon, yet nefarious-idol, 
would eclipfe Aaron’s, our father’s calf, fimile of apis, emblem of 
fertility, and, refpecting our fathers, a proceed of merriment.’ 


The author’s remarks on feveral interefting parts of the pa- 
triarchal annals are equally new and patheticmwitnefs his res 
fletions on the fufferings of Job: 


* Prior to Job’s efcape from the tyranny of the infernal 4aflif,, 
during which, to human nature, unfurmountable confli@, coupled 
by the arch fire and our coufin’s bofom friends, his wife included : 
fome inconfiderate expreffions of complaint had been extorted from 
him, but being reprehended by the Ged of our fathers, he was grieved 
at his unguarded remonitrance.’ 

Again, 

* Our great relation’s expoftulation and charge againft the mali- 
fc difpofition, with which he was perplext by his friends, as alfo the 
vniverfal averfion and ridicule he exhibited in the putrid and ftrange 
phenomenon he inhabited, to amily and frrangers of all defcrip- 
Hons, his wife in the van; generalized and ftimulated by Satan; 
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defcribes a woe equally :nfuppreflive, as the malady that devoured 


the carcafe of our worthy.’ 
Not Jefs admirable are our author’s illuftrations of the New 


Teftament : 

« The parable of the /eaven (fays he) alludes to divine grace. In 
the parable of the fouer, the feed which fell upon good ground (the 
ele&) broughr fotn fruit, (the will co-operating) on one hundred, 
fixty. and thirty fold; fimilar is the parable of the /eaven, it was 

ut in three meatures of meal until the whole was leavened, The 
parable of the ¢alents elucidates, and is an eclaircifement, confirm. 
ing coincidence of grace and free-will the one of both {criptares, 
operating in the e/e@. The parable of a treafure hid in a field, as 
alfo the parable of a merchant feeking goodly pearls, are fimilies 
expreflive of the neceffity of affiduity, to afcertain and embrace 
truth, which is prefent and inieparable to both e/eé and reprobate, 
notified in the parable of the /ower, who fowed his /eed on darren 
and good ground, which alludes to grace offered without exceptions, 
a fecret monitor, as the natural pulte ceafelefs; fo the parable of 
the /abeurers exhibit, vibrating threats to the reprobate, but carefles 
to the juf?; receiving and patiently waiting, even protracting dis 
jufice to the laft hour, or exit of his creature, that mercy might 
fhield the cu/prit and the labourer or convert, in his decrepit itage, 
fhould receive his pexny, (immortal blifs) the effect Chri our Me/. 
fiah, confirmed in the article of death on the penitent 24icf, at his 
crucifixion.’ 

Such an expofition of the parables might naturally be ex- 

ied from a writer whofe ftyle is daringly figurative, and par- 
ticularly abounds in metaphors. Of thefe, not the leaft ftrik- 
ing are difplayed in p. 69, where Judas is called ¢ the arch-pa- 
triarch of the fucceflion of Chriftian novelifts, who at certain 
periods appear under various apparitions and titles, and are 
made ufe of by Chrift as hammers, dexteroufly exercifed on the 
anvil of Peter, to purify by the powers of darknefs his elect.’ 
The fame ver/atility of thought, and fplendour of diction, are 
vifible in Mr. Levi’s expoftulations with his countrymen, Thele 
are {cattered over every part of his work: but few of them are 
more profound and convincing than the following : 


‘ Children! children! children! compofe ye: yet what para- 
phrafe will Faccb fuggeit to illude the parity {ubfitting between the 
Chiiilian covenant, and thefe previous illuminations by our pro- 
phet: Her wedlock with Mefiah, and everlafting triumph, which you 
-are advifed by Daniel, was caniummated at the epocha Sefus Chrift 
was crucified ; and agreeable to our father David, accelerated by a 
coufpiracy of our rulers in concert with the Pazans, which Peter the 
wicar of Mefiah, with the infant church, elucidated. And as an 
adamant invincibly illultrate by der peregrination on the eve of 
eighteen centuries the Mcfiahjbip of Fefus Chrif.’ 

We know not to whom the public are obliged for this curi- 
ous pubsication; nor whether his real name be Levi. Whoever 

he 
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ec is, he certainly cannot be the worthy Jew who has diftin- 
muifhed himfelé by feveral publications which have fallea under 
our notice; fee Lingua Sacra, Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 289, and 
Tie Pentateuthy which is the fudject of the following aruicle. 








Art. VIL. he Pentateuch. 8vo. 5 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. 
Johnfon, and Partons. 


His work is comprized in five volumes, each containing 
fj one book of the Pentateuch. ‘the original Hebrew is 
printed on one fide Kd the page, with the vowel points, &c. and 
the common Englifh tranflation on the other. ‘The type is 
large and fair, and the text, as far as we have obferved, feems 
to be given correcily. At the bottom of thofe pages which 
contain the tranflation, fome fhort notes are fubjoined, which 
are more frequently practical, or explanatory, than critical. 
Thefe notes are chicily compiled from Rabbinical writers. 
Moft of thern were written in Hebrew by Lion Soefmans, 
the printer of the work, and tranflated into Englifh by Mr. 
David Levi; though fome, we are informed, were original- 
ly written by Mr. Levi, as the work proceeded, and lome 
by R. Mofes Myers. To each book of the Pentateuch i 
affixed the ua, or portions of the Prophets as read im 
the fynagogues of the Portuguefe and German Jews, with the 
original on one tide, and the Englifi tranflation on the other, 
This cuftom of reading a portion ‘of the P; ophets on the Sab- 
bath, derives its origin from the time of Antiochus. Being 
forbidden by him to read the Law of Mofes, the Jews then fub- 
ftituted a portion of the Prophets, which correfponded as nearly 
as pofible with a portien of the Law ufually read on the fame 
Sabbath ; and when, afterward, the Law was reftored by the 
Maccabees, they retained the cuftom: in remembrance of their 
affliction and deliverance; and hence it has been continued te 
the prefent day. 

It is obvious that fuch a work, as we have defcribed the 
prefent to be, muft afford but a very {canty harveft of remarks, 
even to the moft patient and attentive Reviewer. The notes 
are the cnly part of the work to which his attention is required 
to be directed. “Thefe, as we have before obferved, are fhort 
and few; and we cannot think that they contain much that is 
important, or interefting, except to him who is an attendant 


©? 


on the iynagozue, We fiali, therefore, difmifs this article, 
after having quoted, by way of f{pecimen, the Note on the 
celebrated prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. Our readers 
will dere outerve to what expedicnts the author is obliged to 
have 
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have recourfe, in order to evade the force of a paffage, which 
we Chriftians cannot but confider as one flriking evidence that 
Jefus Chrift was the promifed Mefliah: 

‘The feeptre foall not depart from Fuda, nor a law-giver from 
between bis feet, until foiloh come. A number of commentators have 
attempted to explain ‘his pafiage in different fenfes. Some explain 
it thus, The red of affliction and captivity, and with which, as it 
were, their feet are bound, fhall not depart, till the coming of 
fhiloh, i.e. the Mefiah. For they underttand the word Shevet not 
to dencte an enfign of royalty, but a red ; the fame as in kxod. 21. 
v.20. Andif a man {mite his fervant, or his maid, da/evet with a 
rod. And others explain it that “)[\? does not denote to depart, 
but to bloom; as in |) 753 °'D Jerm. 2.21. The regal 

ower of Judah, i.e. the kingdom of the houfe of David, fhall nat 
bloom till thiloh gees down; ull the city of fhiloh loofes its dignity, 
Agreeable to what the Pialmift fays. So that he forfook the ta.- 
bernacle of fhiloh, Pfalm 98. 60. And he chofe David his fervane, 
&c. In this manner, do numbers proceed, every one after his own 
fancy. But what I take to be the true meaning of the paflage, is, 
That the fceptre fhall not depart from Judah for ever, but will re- 
turn in the days cf Mefliab: and which feems to coincide with what 
he faid in verfe firft, ** Gather yourfelves together, that I may tell 
you what fhall befal you in the laft day’s. And which are certainly 
meant of the coming of Mefliah; when the kingdom will return to 


Judah.’ Par...3. 


—_— 


Art. VIL. Dr.Geddes’s General Anfwer to the Queries, Counfels, 
and Criticifms that have been communicated to him fince the 
Publication of his Propofals for Printing A New Tranflation of 
the Bible. gto. pp.32. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1790. 





T° the various remarks, public and private, that have been 
made on his Specimen and Propcfals for a new verfion of 

the Scripture, Dr. G. here returns an anfwer. Thefe remarks 
he has arranged under three general heads, Quweries, Counjels, 
and Criticifms. He begins with his querifts. ‘To the firft 
queftion, ** Why he did not rather attempt to improve the old 
verfion, than to make a new one,” he returns an anfwer which 
probably will not be very fatisfactory to the querift: © Becaufe 
he did not like that methed.? Afterward, indeed, he pro 
ceeds to ftate the reafons on which his difapprobation was 
founded. ‘Thefe reafons, however, are not powerful enough 
to remove our prejudices; for prejudiced we certainly are, if, 
as Dr. G. feems to infinuate, a predilection for the common 
verfion be founced on prejudice. Indeed, with all that libe- 
rality of which he fo frequently boafts the pofleflion, we cannot 
help thinking that he has treated the common Englith verfion 
illiberally, 
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liberally, and unjuftly. He eftimates its value in few words. 
He aflerts, with confidence, that James’s tranflators have lefs 
merit than any of their predeceflors; that their verfion is little 
more than a copy of the Geneva verfion, but generally tnferior 
ro it; and that the Geneva verfion was little more than a 
tranfcript from the revifed French, which was chiefly borrow- 
ed from Pagninus. P.4. Thus Pagninus begat the French 
verfion, the French the Genevefe, and the Genevefe the 
Englifh. tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit progentem vitiofiorem! 

The liberality of Dr. G. in allowing Dr, Prieftley to be a 
Chriftian, has given rife, it feems, to the following queries : 
“ Sir, are you a Roman Catholic? Sir, are you a Chriftian ?” 


‘ To the latter of thefe queries,’ fays he, * I anfwer pofitively 
and peremptorily: ‘* 1am a Curisr1an.”—In order to give a jutt 
and cautious anfwer to the former, I muft confult my old fiiend and 
countryman Dons Scotus. Now Duns Scotus inftruéts me (very 
properly) to make a diltin€tion between the two terms; and to fay: 
“ A Caruonic I am abfolut2, a Roman Catholic only /ecundum 
guid.” If the querift underftands Latin and Logic, he will be at 
no lofs to comprehend my anfwer; but in cafe he fhould be a mere 
Englifh tcholar, and for the fake of other Englifh readers (if there 
be any) who may entertain any doubts about my catholicity, I will 
make my diftinétion as clear and explicit as he or they can wifh,— 
If by the epithet Roman be only meant, holding communion with 
the fee of Rome, and acknowledging the primacy of its Bifhop, I 
‘am certainly fo far a Roman Catholic: but in any other fenfe or 
refpeci, | am no more a Roman, than I am a French, German, or 
Spanifo Catholic. If to the appellation Carholic any difcriminating 
adjunctive were neceflary, I would call myfelf a Briti/o Catholic; 
but rather adhere to the fimple declaration of an ancient martyr: 
‘* CurisTIAN is my name, and CaTHo Lic my furname.” 


In our account of Dr. G.’s Profpectus, we animadverted on 
a pofition which appeared to us highly exceptionable, viz. that 
words adopted from other languages are generally preferable to 
original Saxon words. ‘The offenfive part of this pofition he 
has now explained away ; it is but juft, therefore, to infert his 
explanation and diftintions: 


* Of words which we have borrowed from other languages there 
are two forts. ‘he one confifts of fuch terms as have long been 
perfectly incorporated into our native tongue, and which, to a 
mere Englith reader, have all the external appearance of Englith 
words: and of fuch, 1 will venture to fay, three fifths of our Lexi- 
con are compofed. The other confifts of words which we are daily 
coining and introducing ; but which have not yet obtained a general 
Currency even among men of letters; and are hardly known to the 
bulk of citizens. —Thefe latter, however proper and expreflive they 
may appear, I fhould be very unwilling to employ in any tranfla- 
tion; much more fo, in a tranflation of the Bible. 
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© With regard to the former, I would make the following diftine- 
tions : 

« sft, If there be no equivalent Saxon word in ufage, there is no 
choice. The foreign word muft be vfed—and this even in ovr 
public verfion (though made nearly 200 years ago) is, four times 
out of feven, the cafe. 

‘ 2dly, When there are two terms, the one domeffic, the other 
exotic, both equally expreffive of the fame idea, and both of equal 
ofage; although I am at liberty to choofe according to the imme- 
diate exigency, yet I would generally prefer the former; unlefs 
euphony or fome other rational caufe induced me to do otherwife. 

‘ 3dly, Bue when it happens, as it frequently does, that of two 
words, equally authorifed by ufage, the one is more explicit, more 
difcriminating, more noble and more harmonious, I would cer- 
tainly give the preference to that word, whether it were originally 
Saxon, or French, or Latin, or Greek, or any other language be- 
tween the poles.’ 

Of fome of the objections that have been made to particular 
words, or fentences, Dr. G. admits the propriety; others 
he fturdily refifts; and with refpect to fome he is ftill in 


doubt. 
The author’s notes and critical remarks have alfo been cene 


fured, not for the ftyle, but for the doétrines contained in 
them. To the general charge, that he is a better linguift, 
grammarian, and philologift, than a logician, metaphyfician, 
or divine, he replies, with fufficient confidence in his own at- 


tainments, 

« I am glad they allow me to be a Divine at all: and will, for 
this concefl.on, make, in return, a very confiderable acknowledg- 
ment. If by Divinity they mean that wretched fyftem of {cholaftic 
dogmatifm, which is even at this day taught in our univerfities, I 
frankly confefs that I have for thefe twenty years paft been trying to 
unlearn as much as | could of it: and in this refpect, I will readily 
allow that I am far from being a great Divine: but if true theolo- 

ical knowledge confift in a long and thorough acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures, with Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, the writings of the 
Ancients, and the whole train of Univerfal Tradition—I flatter 
myfelf that I am no defpicable Theologian. 

« As to what is called metaphyfcs, I am ready to own that I am 
an infant tn that ference, and almoft totally unacquainted with its 
myfteries. Not that I never attempted to unveil them. I often 
eflayed, but eflayed in vain. Even Clarke’s famous argument for 
the Exiffence of God, 1 could never underftand, and, at this day, 
think it only an ingenious forhifm. If I were to give a definition 
of this tran/cendantly noble {cience, I would call it the art of 

uzzling, or a f{cience that teacheth how to confound Reason. 

indeed when | find one great metaphyfician prowing that there 
exifts no matter, another great metaphyfician proving that there 
exilts no /pirit; and thus, between them, reducing the whole uni 
verfe 
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werfe to a miferable void (not to mention a thoufand other meta- 

hyfical extravagances which this century has hatched), 1 am 
rempied to infert in my Litany the following petition—A metaphy/icis 
Libera me, Domine! 

‘ The character of Logician I will not give up fo tamely. I 
know all the moods and figures of Ariltotle! I have read Des 
Cartes, Locke and Malebranche! And what I value more than all 
that, God of his goodnefs has endowed me with a fhare of common 
fenfe: and it is my firm belief, that a greater or lefs portion of this 
ufeful commodity makes a man a better or worfe Logician.’ 


Dr. Geddes next proceeds briefly to defend himfelf from 
particular charges of Heterodoxy; and he concludes with fay- 
ing, that he has refolved to make no more fuch efforts for the 
prefent, nor fuffer his attention to be diverted from his work 


by future queries, counfels, nor criticifms. Par... s. 
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Arr. IX. The Proverbs of Sclomon, tranflated from the Hebrew. 
By Bernard Hodgfon, LL.D. Principal of Hertford College. 
gto. 78. 6d. fewed. Elmfley. 1788*. 


WHETHER we admit, or reject, the old Greek definition of 

a Proverb, mazotnia ess Aoyos wDeruos ev Tw Liv, emixau yes 
uETELX Tohy TO xenTivov EXwY Ev ExvIy We Cannot deny that, to 
the praife of utility, the Proverbs of Solomon are eminently 
intitled ; nor can we, without grofs partiality, hefitate to aflere 
their fuperiority over every collection of proverbial fayings that 
has yet been made from the writings of Grecian fages. 

Solomon’s Proverbs abound, indeed, with fo much correét 
and profound obfervation on human nature, with fuch curious, 
yet accurate, delineations of character and manners, and with 
fuch valuable inftructions for the condué of life in the moft come 
mon as well as in the moft delicate fituations, that, on mature 
confideration, we fhall probably acquit thofe early Ecclefiaftical 
writers of indulging an immoderate fondnefs for panegyric, who 
have dignified them with the proud title of wavagélos coDia. 

On proverbial fayings, in every age, and in every language, 
acertain degree of obfcurity feems to be a conftant, it nota 
neccflary, attendant. Few paflages, perhaps, in the writings of 
the fages of Greece and Rome, have more feverely exercifed 
the patience and the fagacity of critics, than thofe which may 
be called proverbial. ‘Yo unfold the full fenfe of maxims, the 
meaning of which has been ftudioufly comprefled into the nar- 
rowelt compals ; to unravel intended intricacies ; to inveftigate 
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* This article has been unavoiiably delayed by the other nue 
merous avocations uf one of our corps, to whom it was mere partie 
Cularly intruded. 
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obfcure and imperfect comparifons ; and to trace diftant and 
oblique allufions, with fuccefs; evidently requires no common 
portion of acutencfs, as well as of knowlege. In addition to 
thefe fources of obfcurity, which they fhare in common with 
other writings of a fimilar nature, the Proverbs of Solomon 
are furrounded with peculiar dificulties—difficulties that arife 
chiefly from the genius and circumftances of the language in 
which they are written; from the fcantinefs of its remains, 
which frequently precludes all opportunities of comparifon, and 
thus cuts off one of the beft and fafeft means of interpretation ; 
from the abruptnefs of tranfition which it admits; from the 
frequency and wildnefs of allufion in which it indulges; and, 
above all, perhaps, from the almolt total diffimilarity that pre- 
vails between Oriental and European manners and opinions. 

There is, then, no reafonable ground for wonder, that, 
after the laborious commentaries of fo many critics, fo much  ' 
obfcurity ftill remains in the Proverbs of Solomon. Every at- 
tempt to remove or to leflen this obfcurity, is highly meritori- 
ous; and even he who fails in fuch an attempt can incur no 
real, or at leaft no deep, difgrace, when fo many have failed 
before him. 

After publifhing a tranflation of the Song of Solomon, (fee 
Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p.26.} Dr. Hodgfon very properly turned his 4 
attention to the Proverbs: of his verfion, therefore, and of his 
notes on that book, we are now to give fome account: 

Chap. i. verfetx. f2]3n 39 M3JD¥3 is rendered by Dr. 
H. ** Let us lurk for thofe who in vain are innocent.” We 
would rather connect (3m with the verb 95), and render 
it, det us lurk without caufe for the innocent. See 3 Sam. xix. §. 
Thus the Lxx connect the words—xzulauc de eis yew aka 
dix2uoy adixesemand thus the Arabic and Syriac verfions. Ey *3N 
in the laft claufe of the next verfe is tranflated by Dr. H. 
* upright,’ becaufe he thinks the idea of * robbers fwallowing 
up men alive and whole is extravagant.’ 

In verfe 1g, our tranflator renders p53 Mm? © feduceth the 
foul,’ inftead of the common verfion, taketh away the life, re- 
ferring to Prov. vi. 25. where the word pyp9 is applied in this 
fenfe to the harlot. 534 he tranflates, * thofe who are ad- 
dicted to the love of it.’ 

Verfe 22. Dr. H.’s tranflation of 2pq5 JN ‘au5 omy, 
* and libertines take pleafure in vice,’ is, we think, deficient 
both in ftrength and dignity ; though we agree with him that 
the _ feorner does not always convey the exact meaning 
off. 

Chap. iii. 14. 9DD ANDY MIND 3D 'D is ingenioufly 
rendered by our tranilator, * For wifdom procureth what filver 
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cannot purchafe:’ but we have fome doubts whether this be 
the true meaning of the paflage. 


Verie 30. DIM DIN OY 39M ON, Strive not with a 
man without caufe. Dry. H. has given a paraphrafe, and not a 
verlion, of D371. * Contend not, through litigioufne/s, with 
any man.’ 

Verle 34. wis sin oe5>5 os, the old tranflation of 
thefe words, Surely he fcornetd the feorners, is, we think, badly 
exchanged for ¢ Surely deriders will he deride.’ 

Chap.v.ver.14. Dr. H.’s tranflation of y4 SSI ym yyvss 
appears to us very extraordinary ; and the meaning which he 
has affixed to {)3't, on which, indeed, his fenfe of the whole 
verfe depends, feems arbitrary and unfounded:—but let him 
fpeak for himfelf: 

eyyeea) this word occurs, Prov. x 20. There, it is oppofed to 
refined fiiver, and means drofs, or drofly filver. Here, it 1s applied 
to aman who for his crimes had been brought before a court of 
judicature to be cited. it therefore muft mean, a worthlefs man, 
aculprit, acriminal. 3 for Gen. xxix. 18. Deut. xix. 21. 

Lym wy a court of judicature, in which a Levite gives teftimony cone 
cerning a murder, Jud. xx. 2. 

“IMI ‘* In the midk” of the court. ‘That is, ‘* in,” or ‘* bee 
fore,’ the court. ‘* in.” Lev. xi. 33. 

mint I have been. ‘That is, I have appeared. 

From the above coniideration of the words, 1 conceive the fenfe of 


the verte to be this. 
As a criminal have [ been arraigned, for every kind of offence, 


Before the tribunal, and before the aflembly.’ 

With equal want of authority, we apprehend, in chap. xi. 
ver. 23. the word jy is rendered © indifcriminate.’ For 
this novel verfion, indeed, no reafon is affigned, but that the 
root VAY fignifies to pafs over. ‘The whole verfe runs thus in 
the new verfion, 

‘ Good men aim only at that which ts honourable, 
But the aims of the wicked are indifcriminate.’ 

Chap. xii. 27. DIN yw Mor is indeed elegantly 
rendered by Dr. H. © Look round for the wicked; behold 
they are no more:’ but we fear the Hebrew words will not ad- 
mit of this conftruction, and that the paflage which he has 
quoted, 2 Kings, v. 26, will not fupport him in the fenfe that 
he has affixed to the word Jon. 
ep pose 3. wy nis> is rendered by our tranflatar, 

, of fnow.’ })¥, fays he, * is a fhield, 2 Chron. 
xxv. 25. a buckler, Pfalm xxxv. 2. Perhaps fome hollow 
velicl, refembling a fhield, or buckler, in which, during the hot 
‘salons, fnow was brought down from the mouatains.’ There 
isy no doubt, we think, that Solomon alludes to the practice of 
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cooling liquors, during the heat of fummer, with fhow brought 
from the mountains: but the common vertion of J9w AQy5, 
as the cold cf fnow, may be juftified by the authority of the Vul- 
gate, the Chaldee Paraphraft, and the ufe of the Chaldee 
word XMSY, Job vi. 16. 

The 22d verfe of chap. xxvi. is, on the whole, much better 
rendered by Dr. H. than in the old verfion, 

« Like bright filver {pread over a veffel of earth, 
Are friendly lips and a bafe heart :’ 

but his explanation of [3D ADD ° bright filver,’—€ filver 
of droffes, that is, filver arifing out of drofs, filver after it has 
been purified from drofs’—is, we apprehend, totally falfe and 
unwarranted. It fhouid have been rendered, bafe filver, droffy 
iluer. 
f The notes are not numerous, and, we muft fay, not very 
important. They are intended chiefly to explain, or to juttify, 
the verfion, where it departs from the. ufual mode of tranflating. 
On the whole, though we do not think that Dr. H. has been 
fingularly happy as a tranflator, yet we cannot frequently 
charge him with wanton deviations from the common verfion: 
he has not often changed merely for the fake of changing. 
Though the notes be not copious nor profound, yet they do not 
often offend us by the audacity of unauthorized conjecture, nor 
difguft us by that dulnefs, which, becaufe it has nothing to 
fay of its own, repeats what has been frequently faid by others, 
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Art. X. Tra&s ethical, theological, and political. By Thomas 
Cooper, Eq. 8vo. pp. 526. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 


N ETAPHYSICAL inquiries, though feldom terminating in 
complete conviction, cannot tail of evincing the energy 

and va{t expanfion of our intellectual faculties. Even when 
they leave us in a ftate of indecifion as to the object of purfuit, 
they excite the moft auguft conceptions of ourtelves. Bufied 
in fublime fpeculations on the nature of the Divine Being, and 
on the very motives and principles of his condu@, can we 
avoid the flattering prefumption of being defigned for rifing fu- 
perior to the perifhing interefts of the prefent life ? and do not 
thofe very arguments, which are urged in fupport of ma- 
terialifm, /eem to leave an impreflion in favour of the oppo- 
fite pofition, inclining us to conclude that the fource whence 
they proceed muft be fomething more than a mere combina- 
tion of matter and motion? Philofophers, who difpute the 
validity of thefe conclufions, are forced to admit that man is 
far diftinguifhed from every other animal, by a profundity of 
reflection, and by thoughts that extend to fubjects, the very 
idea 
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¢4eq of which does not prefent itfelf to the fentient principle of 
any of thofe beings that furround him. Brutes evidently pof- 
fefs thought and refléction; but they appear utterly incapable 
of refleGting on the nature of their exiftence, or of extending 
their views to a Creator; whereas man can turn his thoughts 
‘award on himfelf, can fpeculate on the powers and properties 
of his own Being, and ook through Nature up to Natures God. 

Should it be faid, that in thefe lofty metaphyfical excurfions 
we are fubjeét to perpetual deluftons, and that many of thefe 
efforts are nothing more than fruitlefs attempts at ideas, fhew- 
ing the utter impoffibility of propagating real knowlege beyond 
certain limits ; 

“© Tricks to foew the firetch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; Pore. 
yet it muft be admitted that they manifeft the inveftigating na- 
ture of what is called the mind, and a thirft for wifdom pecu- 
liar to itfelf. This evinces the dignity of human nature ; this 
has given to man the intimation of a future ftate. 

Such were the reflections into which we were drawn by the 
perufal of the volume now on our table ; Mr. Cooper having 
undertaken to difcufs in it fome of the moft abftrufe and diffi- 
cult queftions ; and though we are not always fatisfied by his 
reafoning, we cannot but admire it as a proof of his abilities 
and ingenuity, and applaud the truly philofophical fpirit with 
which he advances his opinions. He is one of the few who are 
refolved to think for themfelves. Difdaining to be confined 
within thofe narrow inclofures which either fyftem or prejudice 
have drawn around certain fubjects, he gives wings to his 
mind, and dares the boldeft flights. We have attentively fol- 
lowed him in his fublime excurfions, and with the more plea- 
fure, as he difcovers no bigotted attachment to the articles 
even of his own creed, but declares, ¢ that he fhall equally be 
fatished whether his fentiments de, or produce, the truth.’ 

No doubt, as Mr. Cooper fays, * the fubjects of his prefent 
volume are fuch as every literary man will wifh to make up his 
mind about,’ yet they are evidently too much involved in 
darknefs, to allow the moft learned in the prefent world to find 
toem out unto perfection. Of this the reader will be convinced, 
as we proceed to lay before him a fummary of its contents. 

Of the five tracts which this volume contains, the firft treats 
of the foundation of morality, or inquires into the true fource o 
moral obligation. “Yo the metaphorical nature of the word ob/i- 
sutton, our author, in a difcuffion of this kind, very properly 
objects ; and to avoid that want of perfpicuity which the ufe of 
a word has occaiioned, he ftates the fubject interrogatively, 
ane with as much fimplicity as poffible, 
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‘ It is univerfally allowed, (fays Mr- Cooper,) that in certain 
cafes I ought (morally (peaking) to act in acertain manner. Bat 
why ought I to do to? What is the ultimate reafon or motive’ 
which, on an attentive conficeration of the fubject, thould induce 
me to act in this rather than in that manner?’ 

Simple as this queftion is, and ealy as the folution of it, at 
firft fight, may appear, it has its difficulties ; and various are 
the herefies into which moralifts have divided ithemfelves on it, 
Mr, Cooper enumerates ten different opiaions. Some fay, 

4. It is agreeable to the will of God", 

2. Itis agregble to the eternal and neceilary fitnefs of things», 

3. Itis the dictate of the moral {cnte *. 

4. It is the dictate of common feiive ; of the xvas evra", 

5. -You are confcious of a feniation that impels you fo to do*, 

6. Your underftanding reprefents fuch an action to you as 
right, and of courfe that you ought to do fo’. 

7. It is agreeable to right reafon *. 

8. It is agreeable to the truth of things’. 

g- lt is conducive to general utility’. 

10. It is conducive to the bene e/f2, to your greateft good 
on the whole *, 

Each of thefe anfwers is particularly examined by Mr. 
Cooper ; who, it muft be remembered, is in fearch of the ulti- 
mate reafon, or of fuch an anfwer as fhal] not admit of the in- 
terrogative, Why? He rejects the firft opinion, us not extend- 
ing, to the fource ; for fince it may be afked why we ought to 
act agreeably to the will of God? and fince the anfwer to be 
returned muft be, becaufe God is a Being of infinite benevo- 
lence, wifdom, and power, it will follow that a reafon may be 
affigned beyond the mere will of the Deity; fo that we are ftill 
left to enquire what occafioned it to be his will. 

His objections to the fecond hypothefis proceed on the fame 
principle as thofe to the firft ;—ic does not reach far enough ; 
for it does not explain a very obvious queftion, why we ought to 
act conformably to this fitneis of things, rather than againft it? 

Dr. Hutchefon’s fyftem, which makes moral obligation to 
originate in the dictates of the moral fenfe, is regarded by Mr. 
Cooper as extremely unphilofophical, as well as tending to de- 
{troy the idea of the real exiftence of morality, by making it to 
depend on our fenfations. 





* Aquinas, Occam, Scotus, Suarez, Hobbes, Leibnitz, Bar- 


beyrac, Warburton. > Grotius, Ruft, Clarke, Balguy. 
© Hurchefon. 4 Lord Herbert, Reid, Beattie, and Ofwaid, 
© Ellis. f Cudworth, Butler, Adams, Price. & Pur- 
lamagui. h Wollafton, i Hume. k Gaftrell, 


Cumberland, Puffendorf, Norris, Gay, Turnbull, Rutherford. 
Soame Jenyns, Dr. Johnfon. 
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Similar to Hutchefon’s, is the opinion of the Common-fenfe 
Doors, which our author rather ridicules than combats; dif- 
riding it with the contemptuous epithet of * young gentlee 
mens’ and ladies’ philofophy.’ 

We muft pafs over his remarks on the differtation on the na- 


ture of pe oy eee FE the Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
and proceed t e fyflem efpoufed by Cudworth, Butler, 
Adams, and particularly by the lately deceafed Dr. Price, in 
his Review of the principal Queftions and Difficulties in Morals. 
What the latter advances re{pecting the underftanding being it- 
felf the {ource of ideas, is judicioufly combated by Mr. Cooper ; 
and on the hypothefis ftated above in No. 6, he obferves, that 
the fame objection lies againft it as again‘t that of Hutchefon, 
if we only fubftitute underflanding for confcience. 

Burlamaqui, who makes the obligation to virtue confift in 
its being agreeable to right reafon, completely, as Mr. Cooper 
well obferves, confutes himfelf, when he fays, ‘* that every 
thing a man does is with a view of happinefs ; and that this is 
the u/timate end which he propofes in all his actions.” Now 
if bappine/s be the ultimate end which he propofes, right reafon 
cannot be the Jaft term to which obligation is reducible. 

From the hypothefis of Wollafton, who maintained that 
moral good and evil were coincident with right and wrong, 
and the latter with truth and falfehood, it fol!ows, fays Mr. C, 
that a great fool is inevitably a great fcoundrel ; and Wollafton 
himfelf, if he be a bad reafoner, is of courfe a bad man, 

With greater refpect our author treats the opinion of Mr. 
Hume, who, after Horace and Lord Shaftefbury, makes un- 
lity the criterion of virtue. ‘The reafoning employed in fup- 
port of this theory, Mr. C. profefles to admire; at the fame 
time he refifts the conclufion which Mr. Hume would draw, 
that * virtue is an end defirable on its own account, without 
fee or reward, for the immediate fatisfaction it conveys :’—a 
polition which confutes itfelf. If it be defirable for the confe- 
quent fatisfaction, how tan it be faid to be defirable merely on 
tS OWN account? 

We come now to the theory efpoufed by Mr. Cooper, in 
accounting for the true fenfe of moral obligation. Why do 
you act thus? is the queftion: the proper anfwer to which, 
Mr. C. thinks, is, ¢ becaufe it is conducive to my happinefs on 
the whole.’ It does not appear indeed that we can go farther. 
We cannot afk why we defire happinefs, any more than why 
two and two make four. This then has the capital property of 
the true anfwer, fince no other queftion cam be propofed with- 
out an ablurdity, which does not feem to be the cafe with any 
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ef the preceding theories. It is intuitively true: it is, mores 
over, the very reafon affigned by revelation to enforce morality, 

After ftating his theory, Mr. C. proceeds to conficer the 
objections that may be urged againft it ; the moft prominent of 
which arifes from the exiftence of thofe virtues which are termed 


facial, in the exercife of which, (as, e.g» when we relieve a per- 
fon in diftrefs,) the motive is not our own happinefs. This ob- 
jection is obviated by proving that /e/f-/ove and foctal are, in fact, 
the fame. We fhall iay the folution before our readers in the 
author’s own words, as a fpecimen of his mode of reafoning: 


« The queftion to be refolved is not, what is the immediate, but 
what is the ultimate motive to actions, into which, on inquiry, ald 
the immediate ones would be refolved. It is not difputable, thae 
although on confideration we fhould refer a!l our attions to the wiltz- 
mate end of them, ye: being affured that certain means lead to that 
end, we commonly look no further than to one of the means, till 
we have pafled it. Thus, I am going through Oxford and Bir. 
mingham to Manchefter. I do not refer every ftep of my road to 
Oxford, to Manchetter, but to Oxford. Knowing that Oxford is in 
my way tv Birmingham, and Birmingham to Manchefter, it ts a fuf- 
ficient motive to me to go this way, that it isthe way to Oxford. So 
in the inttance adduced, Why did you relieve the man? He was in 
foch diftrefs, I could not find in my heart to give him nothing. 
Here was the smmediate motive ; it was unpleafant (that is, painful) 
to pafs by and fpare nothing to the diftrefs of a deferving objet. 
But why do you cherifh this habit of charity, and give way to your 
defire of relieving deferving obje&s in diftrefs ? Becaufe fuch habits 
are praife worthy, they are a part of benevolence, and are of pub- 
Sic utility. Bus why do you pay attention to benevolence and uti- 
Fity ? You might as well-afk me why I pay attention to what is 
right and virtuous? Well, I do afk that queftion. Becaufe it is 
the very way to come off well in the other world, if not in this. 
Farther than this it would be abfurd to enquire.’ P. 93. 


The remainder of this tract is employed in combating the 
pofitions of Dr, Price, advanced in his treatife on Morals, that 
militate againft our author’s hypothefis ; in oppofition to which 


he maintains, 

‘ That nothing can be right or wrong independent of its confe- 
quences; and that if what is termed moral evil produced no paia 
in the end,’ he perceives ‘ no reafon why it fhould be avoided ; and 
that as no man can have any reafonable motives to virtue where it 
interferes with his prefent happinefs, but in proportion as he is 
convinced of a future ftate, the Chriftian religion, which has 
brought this dottrine to light, holds out the reafonable incentive to 
2 courfe of virtue, and afcertains the genuine fource of moral obli- 


att ? 
gation. 


Ve have thus endeavoured to give a general outline of this ef- 


fay, as the fubject of it is evidently of the firit importance. Mr. 
Cooper’s 
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Cooper’s inquiry into the fource of moral obligation may lead 
others to the difcuffion of the fame queftion. His theory, ably 
as he has fupported it, may be thought not perfectly to agree 
with the do€trine which he labours to prove in the fecond tract 
but however that may be, we cannot approve his expreffion, 
Let God look to that, in p. 103. Such language ill becomes a 
ferious argumentative treatife; and many of his readers, in 
fpite of his apology, will deem it impious. ; 

There is fomething which many will think prefumptuous 1 
the queftion which ftands as the title of the fecond tract, Whe- 
ther the Deity be a free agent? This, however, Mr, C. does 
not conceive. On this profound and awful inquiry he enters 
with lefs modefty and difidence than that ancient fage difco- 
vered, who was required by his prince to inform him «what 
God was? Our author boldly difcuffes the queftion, and de- 
cides againft the exiftence of the divine free agency!! His po- 
fition is, ¢ that every thing, of which God is the caufe, refults 
from him neceflarily.’? In order to prove this, he has evinced 
much metaphyfical acumen, and has manifefted a vat ftretch of 
thought: but, after all, we muft obferve, on his reafoning, 
what he himfelf obferves on that of Dr. Clarke, that we muft 
perfectly comprehend the whole nature of the Supreme Caufe, 
before we ought to admit his conclufion. We, in the prefent 
very imperfect ftate of knowlege *, are unwarranted in boldly 
aflerting, that the Deity can do no more than what he has 
done: for what is this but making the prefent univerfe the ne 
plus ultra of the Divine power? Is not this, moreover, to 
make the exiftence of what is called moral evil neceflary and 
unavoidable ? | 

The third traé&t is On Materialifm, and is in fupport of that 
fafhionable opinion which makes the phenomena termed mental 
depend on the properties neceflarily refulting from our organi- 
zation, without the affiftance of a diftinct immaterial principle. 
Mr. C, introduces his argument by labouring to remove the 
prejudices which have been excited againft this belief, in order 
that the fubjeét might receive a fair difcuffion; and that the 
abfurd notion, of the inexpediency of publifhing fentiments of 
fuppofed bad tendency, might not veil truth from the mind. 
Some perfons have reprefented the fyftem of the materialifts as 
extremely dangerous to religion: but, having attentively exa- 
mined it, we cannot perceive this danger: for to every perfon 
who is affured of the truth of the Chriftian religion, and who 
confides in its glorious promifes, it muft be a matter of indif- 

* “ We know little of ourfelves, (fays Dr. Prieftley, in his Dif- 
quifitions on Matter and Spirit,) and much lefs of our Maker.” 
ference 
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ference whether he be a Being compofed of one or more {ub 
ftances. In contending with Dr. Prieftley for the entire ma, 
teriality of the human fyftem, Mr. Cooper ufes many ftrong 
arguments: but to them it might, in general, be objeGed, 
that if the Divine Mind be immaterial, which even Dr. Prieftley 
fcems to allow, when he fays, (fee his Difquifitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit, p. 142.) ‘* the Divine Effence cannot be 
the object of any of our fenfes, as every thing which we call 
matter is,”’ the exiftence of immaterial Beings is at leaft pof- 
fible: nor is it ftrange to fuppofe, that creatures, whom he has 
formed for the contemplation and enjoyment of himfelf, fhould 
refemble his own nature. If the Deity be aflerted to be mate- 
rial, we are certain it muft be a materiality of a peculiar kind; 
and will not this prove, that much of the difpute between ma- 
terialifts and immaterialifts depends on a definition f Perhaps 
modern metaphyficians endeavour to prove more than they need, 
when they maintain ‘* the foul to be a fubftance that has no 
property whatever in common with matter.” Materialifts de~ 
rive moft of their advantages from this definition of {pirit, 
Might there not be fubftances in nature, that poflefs properties 
not belonging to matter, and at the fame time have one or 
more in common with it? Mr. C. will fay that, in the pre- 
fent cafe, there is no neceffity for making fuch a fuppofition ; 
fince, on the fimple principle of organized matter, we may ac- 
count for all the operations denominated mental; and fince 
there is found to be a neceflary connection between fuch a 
ftructure of the brain, and the property of being confcious of 
impreflions made on our fenfes, it is more confiftent with the 
ftriteft rules of philofophifing, to afcribe perception or con- 
(ctoufnefs to a found ftate of the brain, than to an immaterial 
principle united with it in a certain inexplicable manner, 
‘Thole, however, who cannot reconcile themielves to the idea 
of thinking matter, and who adopt the diftinction made by 
Chrift himfelf between the body and the foul, (Matth. x. 28.) 
as really pointing out the compound nature of man, will reiilt 
Mr. Cooper’s conclufion ; and they will maintain that all the 
arguments employcd by materialifts only prove that, when the 
medium, by which the foul is conneCted with and perceives the 
objects of this material univerfe, is vitiated or deftroyed, the 
impreflions made on the foul by them will be weakened or de- 
{troyed ; but that this no more proves the non-exiftence of the 
foul, than a cataract, which fhould make a perfon blind, would 


prove that the fentient principle was incapable of vifion. 


We mutt contefs, for ourfelves, that there is great weight 
In many of the arguments of the materialift: but {till they are 
not entirely conclufive; and after we have revolved the fubject 
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ever fo deeply, we can only fay, with the poet, that we won- 
der at ourfelves, and in ourfelves are loft. 


[To be concluded in our next. | Moo-y 





Oo 


Art. XI. The Charge of Samuel Lord Bifbop of St. David's, to the 
Clergy of his Diocefe, delivered at his primary Vifitation in the 
Year 1790. 4to. pp. 38. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 1791. 


F*? not the name of the Bifhop of St. David’s been affixed 

to this charge, @jjthould have doubted the poflibility of its 
coming from his pen ; fo palpably erroneous and unphilofophi- 
cal, in our eftimation at leaft, are its prominent doctrines. That 
reafon was as eflential to religion as the eye is to vifion, we 
have been accuftomed to regard as one of thofe felf-evident 
principles which the fenfible part of mankind admitted, as they 
would an axiom in mathematics, without difpute: but, ace 
cording to Dr. Horfley, this is a very falfe pofition, fince he 
inftructs his Welch clergy, £ that religion and fcience are ob- 
jects of different faculties; fcience the object of natural rea-, 
jon *, religious truth of faith,—which, like the natural facul- 
ties, is a diftinct gift of God.’ P. 13. 

According to this doétrine, the inlet to religious knowlege 
muft be as diftin& from that by which other truths enter the 
mind, as the optic nerve is diftinét from the tympanum of the 
ear: whence it follows, that a man may be altogether incapable 
of reafoning, and of acquiring human knowlege, and yet be 
capable of the cleareft difcernment of religious truth ; juft as a 
perfon may fee, though he cannot hear, and wrce verfa;—but 
if this be allowed, it will be difficult to explain on what ground 
the Divine Author of the Chriftian faith endeavoured, by the 
adduction of evidence, and by the ufe of argumentation ad- 
drefled to man’s rational faculties, to beget a conviction of its 
credibility ; and how likewife his Apoftle Paul could rea/on, 
not only of righteoufnefs, (or of morality in general,) but al- 
fo of temperance, and of a judgment to come; both which, 
according to Dr. Horfley, are doétrines of religion. Is not 
faith, however, rather the acquiefcence of our rational faculty 
in any ftatement or dottrine, on evidence deemed fufficient 
for conviction, than a faculty diftin& from it? Might we not, 





* On this pofition, thus inverted, ** zatural reajon is, like faith, 
@ diftind gift of God,” the Bifhop may very properly be afked ta 
explain, how it comes to pafs that the Deity fhould be pleafed with 
the fuitable exercife of one of his gifts, and not with that of the 
other; or how it happens, that while faith is acceptable, the offer- 
ing of natural reafon fhould partake of the nature of fin? See his 
Defence of the 13th Article, p. 26, 
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with as much propriety, reprefent mathematical and hiftorical 
evidence to be difcernible by-different faculties of the mind, as 
religion and fcience ? , 

If inftead of talking of the infignificance of natural religion, 
the Bifhop had ftated its infufficiency, we could have joined 
iflue with him: but when, in his zeal for Revelation, he is 
demolifhing the foundation on which it 1s erected, we mutt 
proteft againft his proceedings. 

Revelation is a fuperftruéture on the bafis of natural reli- 
gion ; than which nothing is more manifef{ghroughout the facred 
{criptures, moft of whofe inftructions proceed on the fuppofi- 
tion of fome previous religious knowlege being in the mind, 
They do not, as is always done in teaching a new fcience, ex- 
plain terms, and difcriminate by definitions: but, in general, 
only addrefs us with exhortations to the practice of religious 
duty. In fupport of this opinion, the Monthly Reviewers 
would refer Dr. Horfley to St. Paul, who (Romans i. 19. &c.) 
contends that the objects of the natural world are fufficient to 
inftruct mankind in that knowlege of God, which will deprive 
thofe of any excufe, who refufe to glorify him. 

We muft here, from want of room, refrain from entering into 
a more full difcuffion of this important fubje&t, and from ani- 
madverting on other pofitions, to which we objected, in perufing 
this charge. We mutt, however, obferve, that we think no fyf- 
tem of ethics will juftify the Bifhop of St. David’s, in making 
merality to fignify no more than /ocial virtue, which is only one 
branch of it; nor can we conceive, though we agree with him 
that faith or religious principle is conducive to holinefs, how 
faith in a@ trinity of perfons in tbe undivided Godhead, can be 
more effectual in exciting devout fentiments, than the doétrine 
of the fimple unity. All the practical duties of religion are as 
fully fecure on one hypothelis as on the other: we confefs, 
therefore, that we cannot perceive the neceffity of having the 
belief of this great myftery fo ftrenuoufly inculcated from the 
pulpit, as the Bifhop of St. David’s contends it fhould be; and 
much lefs do we approve the defending it by any deviations 
trom candour. 

The fubftance of this Charge feems not well fuited to the 
enlightened period in which it appears; fince, while it will pain 
the learned and rational friend of Revelation, and will difguft 
the philofophical unbeliever, it can throw no light on the minds 
of the generality of Chrittians. 

*.* This is the Charge which gave occafion to the contro- 
verfy between ** A Welth Freeholder,” and “* A Clergyman 
of the diocefe of St. David’s,”’ Jately recorded in our Reviews. 
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ter. XII. The proper Objeds of Education in the prefent State of 
a * World: reprefented in a Difcourte, delivered on the io of 
April, 1791, at the Meeting -houle in the Old Jewry, ta ons 
to the Supporters of the New College at Hackney. By Jofepk 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. To which is fubjoined, a Prayer 
delivered at the fame time, by Thomas Belfham. 8vo. pp. 5$2- 
is, Johnfon. : 
rn. PRIESTLEY, fo celebrated for his bold and fptrited dif- 
cuffions, will not, in this fermon, difappoint thofe readers 
who may be induced to purchaie it, from an expectation of 
finding in it the marks of his inveftigating and dauntlefs 
seniuss On the important topics which come under his 
notice, in reviewing the prefent flate of the world, he thinks 
with an uncontrouled freedom, and as frecly fpeaks what he 
thinks. He is indeed one of thofe preachers and writers who 
fet others on thinking; who, by fhaking the prejudices of men, 
weaken their hold; and who, by a fort of collifion, ftrike from 
rcluétant minds fome fparks of truth. Though we do not 
acquiefce in all Dr. Prieftley’s opinions, we cannot help re- 
garding him as the literary wonder of the prefent times; and 
we predict that future ages will give him a confpicuous place 
among the enlighteners and reformers of mankind. 'Withia 
the narrow compafs of a few pages, he has exhibited many 
interefting obfervations,—obfervations on which our great 
churchmen and ftatefmen ought very deeply to deliberate; for 
if they be erroneous, their error ought to be expofed; or if 
they be well founded, fome fteps ought to be taken for the 
credit of the church, for the honour of religion, and for the 
happinefs of the people. ¢ In fact, (as Dr. Prieftley very juftly 
oblerves,) it is knowlege that finally governs mankind; and 
power, though ever fo refraCtory, muft at length yield to it.’ 
As an advocate for the New College, he afferts, that * there 
is not only a want of great and ufeful characters in every de- 
partment of life, civil and religious, but a want of places in 
which they may be formed.’ Nor does he content himfelf 
with thus intimating, in general, the defe&ts of our prefent 
jyftem of univerfity education, but particularly expofes them, 
Who can read the following account, without fubfcribing to 
its truth? and who can fub{cribe to its truth withoue wifhing 
that our {piritual rulers would apply the hand of reformation to 
our {plendid feminaries of learning ?—in order that the diflenters 
may no longer have it in their power to tell the world, that, in 
their colleges alone, free inquiry in matters of religion can be 
expected : 
* It is not denied that our univerfities, as well as others on the 
continent of Europe, were fufficiently adapted to the times in which 
u ) they 
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they were inftituted. They formed fuch men, and fuch writers, as 
the age required. But if the times change, thofe old efablifhments 
do not, as they ought to do, change with them; and, in confe. 
quence of this, inflicutions which were at firlt highly uteful, as in. 
deed mott inflituttons have been, (having been fugeetied by real 
and prefling occafions) inay not only ceafe tu be ufeful, but grow 
into a real nuifance, as monalteries in all Chriltian countries have 
done. 

‘ When our univerfities were founded, all religion was contained 
in creeds, efiablifhed by councils, and the articles of it were uni- 
werfally confidered as things to-be received, and maintained, or at 
moft explained. Nothing remained to be gucfioned, or properly 
difcufed ; and as there were no unbelievers, at lealt none who durft 
avow their unbelief, it could not occur to any perfon, that the 
evidence of revelation was any neceffary article of academical in- 
firugtion. I believe, however, it is peculiar to our English univer. 
fities to require an ablolute fubfcription to complex articles of faith, 
which it is impeffible they can have ftudied, and which itis not gene- 
rally fuppofed that they have even read. How dangerous a practice 
muft this be with refpect to young minds, precluding al! rational 
inquiry, and initiating them in infincerity, at an age when it is 
peculiarly neceffary to inculcate the ftricteft regard to truth and 
virtue.’ 


This philofophical preacher introduces his obfervations on 
the ftate of the world, with predicting, (without the fpirit of 
prophecy,) * that we muft be at the eve of great revolutions, 
fuch as will roufe the faculties and call forth the exertions of 
great numbers, at prefent probably altogether unknown.’ 
From a bricf hiltory of religion, or rather of its corruptions, 
he concludes, that ¢ the world requires to be in a manner re- 
chriftianized;’ and he gives it as his opinion, that © things 
cannot contiaue long in the ftate in which they now are, any 
more than they did when Luther began to preach againft in- 
dulgencies.’ 

Among the revolutions which are to diftinguifh this eventful 
period, Dr. Prieftley’s prediéting fpirit is difpofed to reckon 
the fall of the Turkifb empire; which he, without the poflibility 
of contradiction, calls * a fyftem of government the moft un- 
friendly to human happinefs, and to improvements of all kinds, 
that the world has ever groaned under ;—-a government, or 
rather a defpotifm, extending over the fineft and firft civilized 
parts of the globe, at prefent in a ftate of mifery and depopula- 
tion.’ 

Expatiating on this fubject, he adds: 

* Should that empire fall, what a field will be immediately 


_ opened for men of fpirit, and of talents of all kinds, to explore the 


curious and valuable remains of antiquity, perhaps to difcover.an- 
cient and long-loft writings, to afcertain the geography and natural 
hiftory 

















hiftory of ancient places, by which much light will be thrown upon 
hiftories, which will, to the end of the world, attract the attention 
of mankind, and efpecially that of the Scriptures? What a field 
will then be opened for the inftruction of the Mahometans, and ex~ 
tending the falutary light of the gofpel to countries where at 
prefent little remains of it befides the name. The fall of this 
enormous power (and they are not the friends of mankind, of 
fcience, or religion, who with its fupport) will probably be followed 
by other great events, with which the future happy ftate of the 
world is ftill more nearly connected.’ 

How far Dr. P.’s prediction refpe€ting the Turkifh empire 
be true or falfe, we fhall not venture to hazard an opinion: 
but when we confider what the country, over which it exe 
tends, once was, and what it now is, we cannot help withing 
that it was either better governed by its prefent rulers, or by 
others. 

The remainder of the fermon contains fome obfervations on 
the new light, which is almoft every where burfting out, in 
favour of the civil rights of men, and on the great objects and 
ufes of civil government. Here the Doétor is fevere on thofe, 
who, like Mr. Burke and others, have endeavoured to refift the 
doétrines which he efpoufes ; 

‘ The late writings (fays he) in favour of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, have been like a beam of light fuddenly thrown among owls, 
bats, or moles, who, being incapable of receiving any pleafure or 
benefit from it, can only cry out, and hide themfelves, when the light 
approaches, and difturbs them. But may this light increafe, and 
let all who are offended by it retire into whatever holes they think 
proper. May the fons of this inftitution eagerly catch, and wifely 
direét, this beam of facred truth, and let them apply it, like Ithu- 
riel’s {pear, to every object without diftin&tion, whether of a civil 
or of a religious nature,’ 

Dr. Prieftley’s dependance for the reformation which he pre- 
dicts, is on the middle claffes, and not on the higher clafles of 
life; and we fear there is too much truth in the obfervation, 
on which it is founded, ¢ that the higher clafles are chiefly 
fwayed by their conneétions, and very feldom have the courage 
to think and act for themfelves, though they have the moft 
glorious opportunity of diftinguifhing themfelves by fo doing.” 

In the conclufion, the Doétor notices, with a fuitable eulo- 
gy, the recent death of his very intimate friend Dr. Price. 

The important remarks contained in this fermon will, we 
feel aflured, be, to all our readers, a fufficient apology for the 
{pace that it occupies in the prefent Review. : 

Moo.y. 
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Art. XIII. An Eftimate of the Religion of the Fafbionable World. 
By one of the Laity. Second Edition. 1zmo. pp.261. 3s, 


fewed. Cadell. 1791. 


puzzic fame attributes this performance to the fame pen 

which, a few years ago, produced Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great*. Whether the conjecture be well founded, or 
not, it is certain that the prefent volume bears a great refem- 
blance to the former: its general aim and tendency are the 
fame; and it merits, on the whole, equal or greater approba- 
tion. If the fuppofition concerning its author be juft, it mani- 
fefts a very laudable fhare of wife and virtuous refolution to 
purfue the attempt, although the good effets of the former 
have been fo flightly, if at all, perceptible. Great good, we 
acknowlege, may be effected, which does not immediately fhew 
itfelf to public view, and the book has been, no doubt, in 
feveral inftances beneficial: but, as to its profefled object, the 
manners of the Great, though the work was fought with a de- 
gree of avidity, and it became fafhionable to perufe it, or to. 
appear to have perufed it, we have not learned that thefe 
manners are materially improved; diffipation and luxury, extra- 
vagant and thoughtle(fs gaiety, to go no farther, reign over that 
clafs of mankind with as abfolute a fway as ever. 

Were we to inquire concerning this faét of mere ftatefmen 
and politicians, they would doubtlefs tell us, it is beft that it 
fhould be fo: for nothing affords greater aid to arbitrary im- 
pofitions and defpotic meafures, than the prevalence of ig- 
norance, fuperftition, and folly. True, indeed, it is, that 
wifdom and real religion fly from this deranged and licentious 
round: fuperftition fuits it well, and fupplies the place of the 
former ; for fuperftition and bigotry, which, with numbers, 
pafs for piety, are confiftent with any fooleries and any vices, 
however they may feem to afford relief, (very fallacioufly,) to 
the confcience, 

Happy fhall we efteem it, if this little tra&t has any influence 
to introduce that fpirit of thoughtfulnefs and fobriety, which is 
fuited to the ftate and the nature of man; and which, when 
properly regulated, is moft friendly to public and private wel- 
fare. We agree with this author, that the duties of focial re- 
Jigious worfhip are negleted, in numerous inftances, * not, as 
repugnant to the underftanding, not, as repulfive to the judg= 
ment, but as hoftile to a licentious life:’ yet, when we make 
this conceffion, we alfo think that fomething more is to be 
attributed to other caufes, than the writer is willing to grant :-— 
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If doctrines be impofed, which appear irrational and unfcrip- 
tural ;—if it be found that oaths, fubfcriptions, and tefts, are 
eftimated as trifles ;—if there be any caufe to apprehend that 
thofe, who are to affift the devotion and virtue of others, are 
chiefly eager after wealth and fathion, indulgence, fplendor, 
and preferment, or, that the public performances are merely 
rites, which might be as well fupplied by a popifh, or even a 
pagan, rotary ;—then, can it be wonderful that many fhould 
withdraw from eftablifhed forms, or feveral be inclined to infer, 
(though with the utmoft injuitice,) that religious inftitutions 
are of fmall account, and that religion itfelf is little more than 


a name! Hi...s 





Art. XIV. The Hiffory and Antiquities of Claybrook, in the County 
of Leicetter; including the Hamlets of Bictefby, Ullefthorpe, 
Wibioft, and Little Wighon, By the Rev. A. Macaulay, A.M. 
Svo. pp.140. 35. fewed. Dilly. 1791. 

TH author of this work, in a letter addreffed to Mr. Nichols, 

endeavours to refcue topography from the contempt with 
which it is fometimes treated. ‘Lhe following paflage un- 
doubtedly affords a powerful argument in its favour: 

‘ To liberal and cultivated minds, the ftudy of rational topo- 
graphy opens a wide field both of initruction and entertainment. 
{t is the province of the topographer to trace the hiltory of pro- 
perty, and the colour which the cifferent modes of it have given to 
the complexion of the times. It is his province to connect ancient 
and modern inftitutions civil and ecclefiaftical, and to compare 
their effects on characler, manners, and cultoms; to add to the 
ftock of biographical knowledge, to explore the cur‘ofities of the 
animal, the vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; to illuitrate the re- 
mains of gen'us in the fine arts; and to point out the monuments 
of ancient grandeur; —to preferve the remembrance of thofe {pots 
which have been the fcenes of remarkable events; and to mark the 
progrefs of population, agriculture, manufaCures, and commerce. 
Thus the Jabours of the parochial antiquary may be rendered fub- 
fervient to public utility and refined amufement, and greatly faci- 
litate and affiit the refearches of the naturaliit, the biographer, and 
the hiftorian.’ 

Inquiries employed to fuch purpofes wil] hardly be con- 
demned as inconfiftent with a tafte for polite literature; fince 
what is termed polite literature is in fact of little worth, if it does 
not, in fome way or other, contribute to our real improves 
ment, or rational entertainment. 

This writer fpeaks with a little harfhnefs concerning col-. 
leCtions of parifh-regifters, genealogies, infcriptions, face 
fimiles, tufty-fwords, armorial bearings, &c. yet we obferve 
Y 2 that 
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that he does not entirely overlook fuch fubjects; nor do wé 
perceive how a parochial hiftory can be properly condudted 
without paying fome attention to them. To difpofe of them 
in an inftructive and agreeable manner, is indeed the bufinefs 
of a man of tafte and fcience ; otherwife he may become, what 
this writer terms, ‘ a mere antiquarian virtuofo, who afpires 
to no higher prize than that of collecting names, dates, and 
infcriptions,’ and whofe employment is confequently trifling 
and infignificant. 

The traét now before us, allowing for an abridgment of 
fome few parts, has already appeared in the collections for 
Leicefterfhire, which Mr. Nichols has fo induftrioufly gathered: 
but it is a diftin® performance, which Mr. Macaulay has exe- 
cuted with attention, and, we doubt not, will be acceptable to 
many readers. It does not well admit of felections for our Re- 
view: but the few following fentences, which we could not 
read without concern, may not be improperly introduced : 

‘ Modefty and chaftity,’ fays this writer, * are no longer the 
charatteriftics of the lower clafs of females ;—paftoral innocence 
and rural fimplicity are gone, feduction and conjugal infidelity 
have polluted our cottages ; and it is but feldom that the matrimonial 
union among labourers and fervants is now-a-days preceded by 
virtuous attachment. Hence it is that we frequently fee the bride- 
groom reluctantly dragged to the altar by the parith officers, and 
compelled to give his hand toa licentious and abandoned woman. 
Thefe and other evils, which are confefledly of modern growth, 
afford matter of very ferious concern to the friends of religion and 
virtue. By fome people they are in a great meafure attributed to 
the general adoption of the fyftem of inclofure and the monopoliz- 
ing of farms, which, in concurrence with the multiplicity of taxes, 
and the expences of houfe-keeping, have thrown heavy and almok 
infuperable obftacles in the way of matrimony among the inferior 
clafles. The practice of hiring fervants at public ftatutes, which 
prevails univerfally in Leicefterfhire, is by many people ftrongly 
condemned in a moral point of view, and I believe with reafon.’ 

Sunday-fchools, this benevolent author intimates, may pro- 
duce fome alteration: but he again fays, * I am forry to add, 
that in this, as well as in many other parifhes, the good effects 
which might be expected, are counteracted by the bad examples 
which children fee at home.’—He farther remarks, that the 
children of thofe parents who are employed in agriculture, 
(with fome few exceptions,) are more regular in their attend- 
ance, and appear better cloathed, than the children of the ma- 
nufacturing poor*., *¢ Indeed, (he concludes,) the cafe of the 
poor is now become a very ferious evil, and in many places 





* Thefe remarks appeared in our laft Review, p.167.: but they 
merit repetition and much attention. 
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the rates for their fupport are a burden on the farmers almoft 
too grievous to be borne.’—In the clofe of his pamphlet, he 
obferves, that there are few diffenters in Claybrook, except 
fome General Baptifis, of whom he {peaks rather in degrading 
terms ; yet he beftows the higheft poflible encomium on them, 
when he candidly adds, ¢ I muft confefs that fome converts, 
whom the A4nabaptifts have made among the poor of this 
neighbourhood, are become, in confequence, better members 
of the community than they were before, better hufbands and 
parents, more peaceable neighbours, and in their own perfons 
more chafte and temperate.’ 

We have only farther to obferve, that this parochial hiftory 
is embellifhed with a print, in acguatinta, of Claybrook 


church. H fs. 
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Art. XV. Ariffarchus, or the Principles of Compofition. Con- 
taining a methodical Arrangement of the Improprieties frequent 
in Writing and Converfation, with felect Rules for attaining to 
Purity and Elegance of Expreflion. 8vo. pp. 432. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. Bourne, Panton-ttreet. 


TH work is the produétion of the Jate ingenious and learned 
Dr. Withers, whofe eccentricities, and whofe misfortunes, 
are equally known. It was originally publifhed in numbers, 
which are now collected into a volume. ‘The book carries 
with it indelible marks of its extraordinary author: full of 
fpeculation, which is fometimes ingenious, but more often 
vifionary; replete with fentiments, which are frequently in- 
ftructing, but not always accurate; and crowded with matter 
which is fometimes good, frequently unconnected with the. 
fubje&, and feldom harmonizing with what precedes or follows 
it. Its good parts are either obfcured by hafte and negligence 
of compofition, or rendered ludicrous by the flights and 
whimfies of the writer; while, throughout the whole, notwith- 
{tanding the inftances of levity, caprice, and obfcurity, we 
trace a mind highly capable of thinking and judging rightly ; 
equally able to dete& faults, and to diftinguifh beauties. 

As none of that ¢ methodical arrangement,’ which is pro- 
mifed in the title, is to be found in the book, we fhall briefly 
notice a few unconnected particulars, by which the author’s 
manner of arguing will be feen. We were furprized, indeed, 
to find him deviating from his accuftomed mode, when he al- 
lows that the force of habitual expreffion may be admitted as 
an apology for falfe concord in familiar converfation. It was 
not the practice of Dr, Withers to overlook error, becaufe it 
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The remarks on the following fentence are juft:—we are 
pleafed with them, as they cenfure the attempt to juftify im. 
propricties in our own language, by an appeal to the practice 
of the ancients: 

‘The Zeal and Amity of his phyfical Friends SEEMS to have 
rendered them very careful of doin enough for bim*, 

‘ [cis a received Opinion among fome Grammarians, that any 
two Nouns, which expre({s fynonymous Ideas, may be ufed in Con- 
ftruction with a Verb fingular. But if the Ideas are fynonymous 
one of them is unnecellary ; if they are diltinct, Reafon and Ana- 
logy demand a plural. In either Cafe, it is a blemifh in Compo- 
fition. It is indifputahly more correct and elegant to aflociate a 
Verb plural with two Nouns; and it has this Advantage—be the 
Words fynonymous or not, you cannot err. [2m not ignorant, 
that the practice may be fupported by the Syntax of ancient Lan. 
guages. But what have we to do with foreign Idioms? It is 
Wiidom to enrich our Vocabulary with Words from every Quarter 
of the Globe; but an Indignity to fuffer any Nation to controul 
our Style. In Grecian Authors, an unrivalled Felicity of Diétion 
adorns every Page. With this kxception——in Arts, in Arms, and 
in Language we need acknowlege no Superior. We have, in Faé, 
a noble Language; moit admirably adapted to every Species of 
Compofition, from the elegant Simplicity of Addifon, in Profe, to 
the Majefty of the Mufe of Paradife, in Verfe. 

«It is a Law of Compofition, not to incumber your Sentences 
with fuperfluous Words. If the Doctor mean the fame by Amity, 
which he does by Zea/, he has broken this Law. If he defire to 
convey diftin& Ideas by the Terms, the Expreflion is not Englifh. 
J fhould be expofed to infinite Contempt, were | to write—The 
King a and his Majetty IS to refide this summer at Windfor. If I 
urge in my Defence, King and Maye/?y . jynonymovs, the Reply 
would be, then one muit be fuperfuous. Were 1 to admit that King 
yefers to a foreign Sovereign ona Vific at pie Court of London, any 
School Boy wou!d inform me, that | ‘had written falfe Grammar.’ 


The abfurdity of an appeal to the ancients is again thus 


pointed out: 

« Mr. Dryden faw and lamented the imperfect State of the Eng- 
Jith Language. But inftead of confulting his excelfent Underftand- 
ing when a fufpected Phrafe occurred, he tranflated it into Latin, 
But { would as foon appeal to modern Rome for the Truth of my 
Creed, as to antient Kome for the Propriety of my Diction. From 
a Syftem of Syntax fo eflentially cifferent, it is abfurd to expect In- 
formation as to Coxcord and Gowernment. And as to the Arranges 
ment of the Words, it is well known, that elegant Latin, when 
tranflated into Englifh verbatim, makes an uncouth, ridiculous 
Appearance. Read this Extract, gentle Reader, from MILTON’s 
Tranflation of Quis multa gracilis te Puer in Reofat, and analyfe it, 
if hess can, on any Principies of Englith Conftruction. 





* <« Dr, Kirkpatrick’s Tiffor. 73° + § Horace, Ot. 
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“¢ Who now enjoys thee credulous, all Gold, 


Who always vacant, alzvays amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flattering Gales 
Unmindful ?” 

« The Elegance of the Original is univerfally allowed; but I 
fee neither Beauty nor Elegance in the Tranflation. On the Plea 
of poetical Prerogative, the Arrangement may, perhaps, be julti- 
fied; in every other View, it is Myitery and Confufion.’ 

The author’s remark is not equally true, when he tells us 
that the following phrafe is accurate: § Temperance, juftice, 
fortitude, is a virtue.’ ‘This is either nonfenfe, or falfe con- 
ftrution: * are virtues,” ought to be the conftruction here, 
equally as if the foregoing words had been, * ‘emperance, 
juftice and fortitude, Xc.’ 

Neither is he clear in his remarks about collecfive nouns :-- 
Mankind, for inftance, is a collective noun, and according to 
him, the plural form of the verb is improper, where the attri- 
bute is affirmed of the fubjeét in a collective fenfe: it is there- 
fore improper to fay, Mankind are corrupt.— Yet we are told, 
that if the word part precede a collective noun, the verb ought 
to be plural: thus, the greater part of mankind arg corrupt; 
i. e. Mankind is fingular; a part of mankind, plural! —* The 
multitude of the difaffected terrifies the prince,’ ‘s certainly 
good grammar: but would it be falfe grammar to fay; * Pare 
of the multitude terrifies the prince; while another part forces 
his lines, &c. ?? r 

The unjuft preference, which, in the prefent fyftem of edu- 
cation, is given to the ancient languages before the modern, 
is pleafantly noticed: 

* The Reproach of being Strangers to their own Language is not 
fo general in the learned World as it was in former Times. If an 
unlucky Boy had written Mores FACIT Hominem—William of 
Wyckham, I doubt not, would have flogged him as feverely as if 
he had broken the ten Commandments, yet the learned Blockhead 
{aw no Impropriety in his own Adage—Manners MAKES the Man. 

‘ Were it poflible to acquire a competent Knowlege of the dead 
Languages, without neglecting a living one; and were it a Queftion, 
which ought to be preferred? ! fhould not fcruple to affirm, that an 
enlightened People ought to abandon the Study of Latin and 
Greek, and cultivate their native Language; that Language in 


which they enact Laws, celebrate religious Rites, and manage their 
focial and domeftic Interefts. 

* Bat, in Fact, we are not reduced to this painful Alternative. 
We need only lay a folid Foundation in Englifo, and the Mind will 
foon embrace whatever is valuable in Greek and Latin. It is an 
Improvement recommended by the late Bifhop of London; and it 
does Credit to his Lordthip’s Difcernment. 1 am- fenfible that 
ancient Methods of Inftruction are not eafily fuperceded. " But 
Y¥ 4 without 
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without the Aid of a prophetic Spirit, I predict a Revolution in our 


prefent Syftem. 
* At the Revival of Literature, our Anceftors taught the Larix 


Grammar in the Latin Language. A pleafant Method, no Doubt, 
both for Mafter and Scholar. In Procefs of Time, this was dif. 
covered to be a dark ‘* round about Way of coming to the Point,” and 
as abfurd as climbing to the Top of a Houfe, and then tumbling 
down the Chimney, inftead of entering at the Door. The Gram. 
mar was therefore tranflated into English. 

¢ One Step more, and Reafon will be triumphant. Let Youth 
be taught UNIVERSAI. PRINCIPLES before they enter upon 
the Study of the learned Languages, and their Progrefs will be 
greater in two Years, than it ufually is in the whole Period of their 
Education. For the Advantages attending a competent Knowlege 
of what they are doing are incredibly great; and it will be demon- 
ftrated in the Sequel of this Effay, that the Impracticability of the 
Meafure is imaginary.’ 

We are next prefented with an imaginary converfation be- 
tween Ariftarchus and Lord Monboddo. This long, and, 
probably, to moft readers, unintelligible dialogue, (though we 
are told that any boarding-fchool mifs of ten years old may 
underftand it,) relates to the queftion, ‘ whether the genus 
includes the fpecies, or is included in it?’ For what purpofe 
it is here introduced, is not very evident; and it all turns on 
fomething like a quibble: for, what is the meaning of includes? 
Settle that point, and we fhall find, paradoxical as at firft it 
may feem, that both pofitions are true. 1ft, ] he genus includes 
the {pecies, thus: Every animal feeds: the genus animal here 
includes or contains the {pecies horfe, &c.:—but, zdly, A 


~ horfe is an animal: that is, a horfe poflefles or contains thofe 


qualities which are eflential to an animal: but it alfo contains 
other qualities peculiar to itfelf; and confequently, in this 
fenfe, the {pecies horfe is more extenfive than the genus animal: 
it poffefles or includes the qualities of an animal, and fome- 
thing elfe befide: it is a fwift animal, a beautiful animal, &c.— 
ergo, the f{pecies includes the genus. Now what do we learn 
from all this?—Nothing, that we can perceive! 

We pafs over the remarks on common and vulgar phrafes, 
as being too minute and trivial to require our attention. Re- 
fpecting the tenfes of verbs, and their power in expreffing cer- 
tain divifions of time, the author has fome obfervations, which, 
for want of method and accuracy, are not fufficiently intelli- 
gible, nor conyincing. 

‘ The defignation of futurity,’ he contends, ¢ is not in the 
_— of verbs: it is allotted to nouns and adverbs of time.’ 

hus fhall and will, fhould, would, could, &c. never indicate 
futurity: neither are they * auxiliaries, or certain little words 
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by the help of which we form modes and tenfes.’ With regard 
to the term ‘ verbal auxiliary,’ he calls it * a barbarous ap- 
ellation, and hoftile to common fenfe.’—For the meaning of 
the following affertion, we are totally at a lofs; for it cannot, 
we imagine, bear that fenfe, which the words feem obvioufly 
toimply. ¢ I am perfuaded that future tenes, I mean verbs 
with a future termination, have no exiftence in any language in 
the world.’ ; 

We are next prefented with another long and defultory dia- 
Jogue, in which the nature of fymbolical fpeech is analyfed in 
a manner equally unintelligible and whimfical. This moft 

lorious and important of human difcoveries is founded, we are 
told, on common fenfe: perhaps fo: but the manner of accounte- 
ing for it is too uncommon for our fenfes. ‘To read it, and be 
ferious, is beyond all power of face; and we would recom- 
mend thofe, who wifh to make the experiment, to turn to 
p. 331» where Julius Scaliger is fummoned from the dead, to 
be taught that languages are without ca/es. 

Refpecting fymbolical fpeech, as it is termed, the author’s 
favourite idea is, that every primitive letter in the alphabet 
(and he is fully perfuaded, from ftrong collateral proof, that 
‘ fourteen plain letters,’ which he fpecifies, * were in ufe before 
the deluge,’) was /ignificant, and, as he had before aflerted, that 
no word originally confifted of more than one fyllable, fo, he 
adds, that one fymbol was antiently as fignificant as a word is 
at prefent: that the primary meaning is exprefled by this one 
fymbol, while the additions to that meaning are made by pre- 
fixes or fuffixes on terminations.—Now for an example: 

‘SBq—K. —Our Saxon Anceftors terminated this Word 
with C, 

‘ SEE—C. The Aion of Sight, or—imperatively—A& Sight. 
See. 

‘ Many modern Authors ufe only SEE. ‘* See for it’ inftead 
of Seek for it. 

* Give me Leave to remark that—EE—or, in the venerable 
Gothic Form,—i—conftitutes the ESSENTIAL Symbol of the 
Word; for—S—is a common Prefix or Prepofition, and—C— a 
Common Sufix or Termination. 

‘ Both may be rejected when you defire to exprefs a fteady Ob- 
fervance. Clambering the Walls to EYE him. Shakefpear.? 

We mutt indulge our readers with fome farther infight into 
this myfterious bufinefs: which we fhall do by ftating our 
author’s opinion concerning the difference between /y and like: 

‘ The Termination—L!IKE—is compounded of TWO Words, 
and each Word of TWO Symbols. 

* C—was originally the Symbol of CAUSE, 

* 1—the Symbol of regular Extent. 

© Hence 
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© Hence I-—-C—implied a Caufe regularly extended, or IDEN, tt 
TITY of Cauic. The Coincidence of this fymbolical DiGion h 
with popular Lxprefiion is remarkable. IC—on fignifies an b 
IMAGE, from EILK—.» which is the famein Greek. In Saxon, vi 


EAC—means Jeentity, Similitude. Hence EKE in Englith, 
‘ Again, L—was the Symbol of indefinite and multiform Ex. 


? / 


tent. Large, Long, Latitude, * ¢. . 

Very juft, doubtlels! as Little, Low, Laconic, Loufe, &e, 

© O—was the Symbol of the WHIOLE, or a COMPLETE 
INDIVIDUAL. 

* Hence O—L were the Symbols of the WHOLE EXTENT, 
Thus ii—o; the WHOLE, in Greek. Hence h-OL-e, a circular 
Aperture; antiently limited in its Ufe to an Aperture like a Ring or 
Circle, Hence alfo wh—OL—e, the Totality ; and ALL, or, as an- 
ciently written, OLL, the WHOLE in Weight, Number, and Extent, 

‘¢> In the Armoric Language—ALL—is now written—OLL 
—and in Welfh, h—OLL, 

‘ 1C—IJmage, Likene/s, Similitude, &c. may be vfed alone, hero 
—IC; or with ALL—after it—hero—ICALL; or with—ALL— 
before it—-God—LIKE, ALL—LIKE God. 

‘ OL—IC, or, as it is now written, AL--IKE, may be ren- 
dered AL—SO, or ALL the SAME. 

* @q The Termination—LY—is not derived from—LIKE—as 
the Bifhhop of London, Dr. Johnfon, and other celebrated Men , 
imagine. Nor is it a Noun of Similitude. Dat—ly, Week—ly, 
Month—ly, Year—ly, &c. do not mean, LIKE the Day, LIKE 
the Week, &c. 

« LY—is a kindred Word to—LEAD. It is a venerable Term 
fora ROAD, ora WAY. Thus Wefbury LY * means the Wet 
bury ROAD—the ROAD to Wettbury. 

‘ Jc isan erroneous Opinion adojted by Dr. Tohnfon that-~-LY— 
at the End of the Name of a Town means—FIELD; for LY isa 
conficerable Diftance from Weltbury, and feparated by a Village 
anda Ford. It was the Pratice of our Ancettors, when they made 
a Road or Communication between Towns of Name, as Weitbury 
a | was in the Time of the Saxon Kings, to add—LY—in the Senfe 
pt in which we ufe ROAD—the City Road, Uxbridge Road, &e. 

‘ Hence, you acted wifeLY, you did it badLY, &c. mean fim- 
ply you aéted in a wife WAY, you did it ina bad WAY. Wile 
LED, bad LED. 

‘ The Saxon Leaxz, a Field or Meadow, is not LY—but LEE. 

** You'll forget the little Plough Boy 
That whifiled o'er the Lee.” ' 

WeekLY, WeekLY Servitude, &c. mean, that WAY, that 

Mode of ferving your Employer. By the Week.’ 


At the end of the volume are added, remarks on Dr. John- 
fon’s dictionary, with propofals for a new Englifh dictionary. 
‘The remarks are fhrewd, and often juft; whether Dr. Wi- 
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thers’s performance would have been a great improvement on 
his original, it is needlefs now to inquire, as his progrefs has 
been flopped by the irrefiftible hand of death.—The prefent 
work is now fold for the benefit of the author’s family. Co 





_— 


Art. XVI. Elements of the Grammar of the Englifb Language.— 
Written in a familiar Style; accompanied with Notes critical 
and etymological ; and preceded by an Introdution, tending to 
jl'uftrate the fundamental Princip'!es of univerfal Grammar. By 
Charles Coote, A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp. 232. siemfb Dilly. 1788 *. 

4 fs teachers of grammar, like the teachers, indeed, of all 

other arts, have ufually prefaced their inffructions, by re- 
prefenting the utility of their Jabours. In conformity with this 
practice, Mr. Coote urges the merit of thofe who attempt to 
facilitate the progrefs of the Englith reader in the Englifh lan- 
guage. A knowlege of our own language is indilputably of 
the vreate(t importance to thofe who are to write and converfe 
in it; and we obferve, with fatisfaction, that its ftudy, (which, 
till lately, was neglected,) now generally forins a material part 
of the education of young people. Still, however, to under- 
ftand the principles of grammar, is not the work of a child: 
confequently, Mr. Cooate’s doétrine is rather plaufible than 
juft, * that our native tongue ought to be intimately /ludied, 
before the fcholar proceeds to the attainment of any other lan- 
guage.’——When, then, is the fcholar (as he is called) to be- 
gin the ftudv of other Janguages? When he arrives at man- 
hood? Whatever is firft taught muft be taught by rote: itis an 
after-bufinefs to trace the reafons, and to inveftigate the prin- 
ciples, of our knowlege, ‘Teach a boy words, firft ; and the 
combinations, &c. of them, from practice: why they are fo 
combined muft be fought when he becomes familiar with 
them, and able to confider their nature. In faét, a tolerable 
acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, or Englifh language, is 
an eafy acquirement, and within the reach of a boy’s powers : 
but intimately to underftand the grammar of either language 
requires the faculties of a man, and frequently proves too fub- 
tile even for his comprehenfion. 

Having premifed this, we fhall fee how far Mr. Coote has 
fucceeded in explaining the myiteries of grammar. It is cu- 
nous, and not a little amufing, to hear thofe who have given 
a hiftory of the origin of philofophical or univerfal grammar, 
reducing all language to fixed rules, eftablifhed on the incon- 
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” Various accidents have thus long protracted our account of 
this work, 
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trovertible bafis of found and deep reafoning, To liften tq 
them, we fhould fuppofe that an aflembly of the wifeft inhabit. 
ants of the earth had been collected together ; who, after con. 
fidering all the various and abitrufe relations, &c. which 
might require to be exprefled, had, with ‘* metaphyfical ab- 
ftraétion and profound difcernment,”’ adapted particular words 
to denote fuch relations, &c. :—but it never feems to have oc- 
curred to the recollection of thefe gentlemen, that to have 
fettled all their difficulties, the original ** inventors of {peech’® 
muft previoufly have been endowed with the faculty of talking, 
—‘* Inventors of fpeech”?! It is a curious phrafe: nor does 
our author talk lefs curioufly, when he informs us that ¢ the 
defign of {peech was to promote an interchange of thoughts.’ 
Really ! and was not this produced without defign; or did 
men enter into any plan or fixed agreement on the fubjet.— 
Jn like manner, we hear of rules; as if they were prior to 
fpeech ; as if thefe were firft laid down, and then fpeech adapt- 
ed to them; and thus the ¢ firft formation of language’ be- 
comes, iS it appears, a definite and well-confidered matter. 
We learn too, that * from the :nvention of nouns, or names, if 
tuas natural to proceed to the confideration of a word that might 
affirm fomething of the perfons or things intimated by the fub- 
ftantive.? Hence the verb.—It was evident, alfo, we are told, 
that the verb fhould agree in number with the noun:—but 
how was this evidence known to the origina] inventors? That 
it now does agree, is in confequence of rules which have 
been fince eftablifhed: but what is the meaning of number? 
why fhould ruz be of a higher number than runs and yet be at 
other times of the fame number: J run; they run: of what 
number is run ?—So again with refpect to perfon, the change 
in the verb does not feem neceflary, as is here aflerted, to per- 
fpicuity ; that is, in all cafes where the nominative is exprefl- 
ed feparately from the verb:—e. g. I run, thou runneft, he 
runs :—is this more perfpicuous than—we run, ye run, they 
run'—There are feveral other aflertions on this fubject of 
philofophical grammar, which are equally, and even more, 
controvertible: but we avoid entering deeply into the fubject 
at prefent. 

Mr. Coote next proceeds to treat on orthography ; and here, 
as indeed in every other part of his book, we find much which 
is copied, without acknowlegment, from Dr. Lowth. One 
piece of intelligence is, however, his own: at leaft, we do 
not recolle& to have met with it before. It is, that the letters 
J, m, n, aidr, are called liquids, * from their produdtion of 
a greater moifture in the mouth in the act of pronunciation, 
than is occafioned by the other letters’! ; 
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In endeavouring to eftablifh a proper mode of pronouncing 
letters and words, the author gives fome rules which convey 
no inftruétion, and others which are not founded in juftice. 
What information will the learner derive from being told that 
the letter ‘# has an obfcure found, as nature’ ? or again, that 
‘gis pronounced long, like the diphthong ai’; and that * the 
diphthong ai is pronounced like the long a’ ? 

In many inftances, his pronunciation is inelegant and vul- 

ar; as when he gives fanction to dropping the found of @ in 
the laft fyllable of marriage, carriage, &c.—thus, marrige, car- 
rige: fo likewile the az is {aid to have an obfcure found in 
again, waificoat, (that is, we fuppofe, agen, wefcoat;) and he 
obferves that in .ome words the found of of almoft finks into a 
long i; as appoint, join, (appint, jine!); that the w is filent in 
conquer ; for inftance, Czar conker’d Pompey! fo likewifz the / 
is filent in talk, fhould; thus, tauk, fhoud! and fin the word of 
is pronounced like v: He was tauking ov you! 

The fecond book treats on etymology ; and if its contents 
were to be diftributed among thofe from whom they are bor- 
rowed, we apprehend that but little would remain for our au- 
thor’s fhare. For fome parts there would probably be no 
claimants: few perfons, except the writer, would diftinguifh 
that Gray’s expreffion, ‘* full many agem,” &c. is different in 
fenfe from ** many gems:”’ nor is it quite evident that @ in- 
cludes the fignification of each, in the following phrafes; five 
pounds a year; five fhillings a man, &c. Why does it fignify 
each ? it may as well fignify per. May there not be an ellip- 
fis? five pounds im a year; five fhillings #2 a man.—On the 
fubject of gender in nouns, it is mentioned, as a defect in our 
language, that thofe words which do not point out any gender, 
or which may belong to either, have no difference of termina- 
tion to exprefs the fex to which they are applied: thus friend, 
neighbour, fervant, &c. are ufed indifferently for males and 
females: but furely if we wifh to refer to the fex, the reference 
is ealily made by adding the word male, or female; and is not 
this better than having a difference of termination, by which 
we could never refer to both fexes indefinitely ? 

In difcuffing the nature of the pronoun, we meet with fuch 
divifions, and fubdivifions, that we cannot avoid remarking, 
with regret, how much need there is of fimplification in gram- 
mar, as well as in moft other fciences. Can any thing be ima- 
gined more unneceflary, (to ufe the tendereft term,) than to 
make a feparate clafs of indeterminate pronouns, all of which, 
too, are adjectives? as for inftance, fome, other, any, one, all, 

fuch, &c. As well might it be aflerted, that good, bad, indif- 
ferent, kind, and indeed every adjective in the language, was 
an indeterminate pronoun. 


Refpecting 
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Refpe&ting verbs, we have many remarks by which we gain 
little improvement. Among others, we are told that the verb 
do run approaches more to an active verb than to fland does, 
becaufe it implies aéiion: but this is not what grammarians 
mean by aéive; they are not talking of motion in the perfon 
mentioned; and whether a man flies, runs, walks, flands, or 
dies, the verbs, which affirm the itate in which he is, are all, 
in a grammatical fenfe, equally neuter. In the fame inaccu- 
rate manner, we learn that * wi//, in the firft perfon, exprefles 
an inclination, or @ menace, as, we will punith :’—certainly ! 
or a motion, we w:/l walk; or a grieving, we will cry; or 
a rejoicing, we weil laugh, &c.! ‘Thus it frequently happens 
with writers on grammar: they enumerate a hundred differ. 


ent meanings for the fame word, when perhaps ninety-nine of ’ 


thofe meanings arife from the context,—from other exprefiions 
joined with it, and not from the word itfelf. 

In treating on conjunctions, prepofitions, &c. Mr. Coote 
brings forward many etymological conjectures, of which the 
ereater part, if not the whole, is borrowed from Mr. Horne 
Tooke. Hedoes not, however, rely implicitly on the opinion 
of this gentleman ; though, in differing from his authority, he 
leaves us fometimes at a lofs for his own meaning. Mr. Tooke 
has afferted that ‘* Jef? for lefed (as blef? for bleffed,) is nothing 
but the paft of /efen, dimittere ; and with the article that (either 
exprefled or underftood) means no more than hee dimiffo, or 
guo dimiffo.”” Myr. Coote apparentiy miftakes the fenfe of thefe 
words; and the fentence, by which he attempts to fhew the 
meaning of /e/?, is indeed a curious one: £ He will perform it, 
left it may be prejudicial.’—Is this He in his fenfes, or not? 
will he perform a thing, /eff the performance may be prejudi- 
cial? that is, he will do hurt, left he may do hurt. ‘There is 
nonfenfe in the terms ; and therefore to inquire into their ori« 
ginal meaning would be ridiculous. How far Mr. Tooke’s 
derivation may, in this cafe, be juft, we will not decide: it 
frequently happens, however, that many of our moft common 
words, which muft have been in daily and hourly ufe among 
the firft fpeakers of the language, are faid to be derived from 
other words not fo common and neceflary, and of which they 
are pretended to be a part: thus of is, by Mr. Tooke, fup- 
pofed to be a fragment of the Gothic afara, pofferity ; and that 
it always implies confequence, offspring, &c. It feems here as 
if the etymologift began at the tail intlead of the head. Sup- 
pofe, for inftance, we were to derive our of, or off, from off- 
Spring, calling offspring the original word, which, being di- 
vided, left us our common of, fhouid we not talk nonfenfe ? 
Is not of the parent word?— As well might it be urged that de 
is a fragment of the Latin defcendens ; o6 pofty of poferitas, a 
uc 
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Much confufion arifes in the ufe of our prepofitions, from 
the inaccuracy of writers, who aflign to the fame word a va-~ 
riety of meanings: it feems indeed moft probable, that all our 

repofitions, conjunctions, and perhaps all our other words, 
had one fimple meaning, which was only diverfified by the 
other terms added to them. In tracing the fignification of 
words, Mr. Coote fhews no precifion nor exactnefs: thus 
‘up,’ we are told, ‘ fignifies motion towards the top: as, he 
wENT up.’ what confufion is this! Neither does on necefla- 
rily relate to the fituation of a perfon or thing, confidered as 
higher than another, or as placed on the upper part of another.” 
The hat is o# my head, though I may be ftanding on my head ; 
and the fhoes are on my feet, whether my feet are on the 
ground or in the air: | am on "Change, without being higher 
than the "Change: there is a charming painting oz the cieling, 
but not above it; and a fly can crawl ox the under part of a 
alobe, &c. In fact, on feems to have no relation to fituation, 
conlidered as higher or lower: it may be on the upper fide, or 
on the lower fide; cz the infide, or on the outfide, &c. If he 
had attended to what he has faid of off, he might have more 
clearly explained on : * off is oppofed to on, and refers to dif- 
tance or feparation:’ but does it point out fituation as being 
downward? He went off the ftage.—Where ?—U+ ftairs into 
the gallery. So alfo, before is faid to * relate to time, to place, 
to order as well as place, to preference, &c. ;’ and the fame 
language is held with refpect to Lebind, about, between, and 
other words, too tirefome to enumerate. ‘The fact, we re- 
peat it, is, that thefe prepofitions have a fingle meaning, 
which relates to time, or to place, or to order, or to prefer- 
ence, or to whatever elfe you pleafe ; and this relation depends 
not on the prepofition, but on the words joined with it. 

The remaining part of the volume, which treats of fyntax 
and profody, pofleiles nothing fufficiently new or remarkable 
to call for our farther attention. 


*.* Our account of Mr. Pickbourn’s Differtation on the 
Englifh Verb is intended for our next Review. or 





Art. XVIT. 4 Letter from Mr. Burke to a Member of the National 
Affembly ; in An{wer to fome Objections to his Book on French 
Affairs. 8vo. pp.74. zs. Printed in Paris; reprinted in London 
for Dodfley. 1791. 


A WISE man, when his fentiments and affertions are contro- 

: verted by numerous and refpeétable opponents, finds caufe 
ai . * : . 

‘or hefitation ; and even when he does not fee fuficient reafon 
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to change his opinions, he commonly moderates the ardour of 
his confidence, or, at leaft, qualifies and foftens the vehemence 
of his language. On the poflefion of fuch wifdom, we are 
forry that we cannot compliment Mr. Burke. He has been 
aflailed by a hoft of opponents, moft of them of no mean 
prowefs. Among all that have pafled in review before us, we 
do not recollect one that could be juftly ftyled contemptible; 
and many of them have certainly been his fuperiors in argus 
ment, however they might fall fhort of him in eloquence. Yee 
we do not find that the intemperance of his zeal is at all cool» 
ed, nor the violence of his invective in any wife abated. 

The objections to which Mr. B. replies, are few, and of no 
great weight. They are fo general, that they might be urged 
with as much propriety againft any other writer on that fide of 
the queftion, as againft himfelf. ‘* It would have been better 
not to interfere at all in the madnefs of the times, but to leave 
democratic folly to correct itfelf by its excefs.”? ** To point 
out the inconfiftencies of the National Aflembly, and of thofe 
who have taken the lead in the revolution, is only to teach 
them how to amend their errors, and to affift them in perpe- 
tuating their tyranny.” ‘* To efpoufe the caufe of injured 
and infulted royalty, in the prefent height of popular phrenzy, 
is only to draw down upon it a greater weight of odium, and 
perhaps to provoke aflaffination.”” ‘* To expofe the evils of 
any fituation, without fuggefting a remedy, is ufelefs and im- 
proper.”? Such flender and unappropriated obje€tions as thele, 
require no long nor laboured reply. Mr. Burke accordingly 
beflows but a very few fentences on the refutation of them, 
His arguments are like Gratian’s two grains of wheat hidden 
in two bufhels of chaff: but thé forrent of digreffion, declama- 
tion, and voluble abufe, which accompanies them, is like the 
ftream of which the filly ruftic waited in vain to fee the end: 
At ille labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 

In his former Letter, Mr. B. left but few white fpots in the 
abettors of the French revolution; now they are daubed all 
over. None are fo black as they are! They have not only 
violated every public and political, but every private and moral 
duty alfo. Not contented with diffolving all the obligations 
between magiftrate and people, they ftudioufly labour to poi- 
fon, corrupt, and deftroy, the domeitic relations of parent and 
child, preceptor and pupil. They inculcate vice to children 
fy{tematically, pure, and unadulterated. Or if they dafh the 
cup with any thing that has the tafte of virtue, they do it only 
to render the deadly potion more palatable. ¢ They make even 
virtue a pander to vice.” They teach the people, that the de- 
bauchers of virgins, almoft in the arms of their parents, 7 
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he {afe inmates in their houfe, and even fit guardians of the 
honour of thofe hufbands who fucceed legally to the offices, 
which a fet of pert, petulant, corrupt literators, young in age 
but hoary in wickednefs, had pre-occupied, without afking 
Jeave of confcience.” * The rulers in the National Affembly 
are in good hopes that the females of the firft families in 
France may become an eafy prey to dancing-mafters, fiddlers, 
pattern-drawers, frifeurs, and valets de chambre, by regular 
and irregular connections.’ * Knowing that he who fears God 
fears nothing elfe, they endeavour to deftroy the tribunal of 
confcience; and to eradicate from the mind, through their 
Voltaire, their Helvetius, and the reft of that infamous gang, 
every other fort of fear but that of their Committee of Re- 
fearch, and of their lanterne.? * The new {chool of murder 
and barbarifm, fet up in Paris, having found the advantage of 
aflafination in the formation of their tyranny, it is now the 
grand refource in which they truft for the fupport of it.’ ¢ This 
infamous, cruel, and cowardly practice,.they have the impu- 
dence to call merciful.’ ‘ Like hardened, and incorrigible vil- 
Jains, who have loft all fenfe of fhame, they feem to boaft and 
glory in their villainy ;’ and, in Mr, Burke’s opinion, ¢ their 
infolence appears more odious even than their crimes. The 
horrors of the 5th and 6th of Odtober were lefs deteftable than 
the feftival of the 14th of July.’ At this feftival, fays he, 

‘ They conftructed a vaft amphitheatre in which they raifed a 
Species of pillory. On this pillory they fer their lawful king and 
queen, with an infulcing figure over their heads. ‘There they ex- 
pofed thefe objects of pity and refpeé to all good minds, to the de- 
rifion of an unthinking and unprincipled multitude, degenerated 
even from the verfatile tendernefs which marks the irregular and 
capricious feelings of the populace. That their cruel infult mighe 
have nothing wanting to complete it, they chofe the anniverfary of 
that day in which they expofed the life of their prince to the moft 
imminent dangers, and the vileft indignities, juft following the in- 
ftant when the aff\flins, whom they had hired without owning, fit 
openly took up arms againit their king, corrupted his guards, fur- 
prized his caftle *, burchered fome of the poor invalids of his gar- 





* This is Mr. Burke’s favourite phrafe to denote the Buaitile. 
We do not recolleé that he hag made mention of Jestres de cachet in 
either of his works. We are therefore at a lofs to know by what 
courtly language he would have fpoken of them, if it had not fuit- 
ed his purpofe to keep them altogether out of fight. Letters patent, 
litere patentes, he could not call them, without violating all rules 
of etymology. Perhaps when a poor wretch, whom a minifter, or 
his miftrefs, chofe to make a culprit, was ferved with one of thefe 
warrants, Mr. Burke would fay, that ** he had the honour of res 
ee his majeity’s orders,’ or, ** of bearing the king’s com- 
mniffion, 
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rifon, murdered his governor, and, like wild beafts, tore to pieces 
the chief magiftrate of his capital city, on account of his fidelity to 
his fervice. 

‘* Till the juftice of the world is awakened, fuch as thefe will go 
on, without admonition, and without provocation, to every extre- 
mity. ‘Thofe who have made the exhibition of the 14th of July, 
are capable of every evil. They do not commit crimes for their de- 
figns; but they form defigns that they may commit crimes. It is not 
their neceflity, but their nature, that impels them. ‘They are mo- 
dern philofopers, which when you fay of them, you exprefs every 
thing that is ignoble, favage, and hard-hearted.’ 

In the name of common fenfe, what can Mr. Burke expe& 
to gain by fuch exaggeration? By reprefentations like thefe, 
he furely never can hope to make any reputable profelytes to 
his caufe. Such unnatural, wild, and exceffive caricatura, muft 
unavoidably revolt every thinking mind. His attempt to carry 
his point thus, appears to us as hopelefs and extravagant, as if 
an infidel were to aim at difcrediting Chriftianity, by repre- 
fenting its firft founder as a greater monfter of profligacy and 
debauchery, than a Cataline, or a Borgia. Such blindly vault. 
ing zeal, (as the poct fays of ambition,) * o’erleaps itfelf, and 
falls on the other fide :”’—but the Right Hon. rhetorician is fo 
heated by his ragé againft this ** curfed conftitution,” as he 
ftyled it in debate, that he not only forgets his prudence, but 
feems ‘to lofe fight of his humanity alfo—a quality of which, 
in his cooler moments, we believe him to be by no means de- 
ficient. How elfe fhall we account for his calling on all Eu- 
rope, as he does toward the clofe of the following effufion, to 
join in making France a fcene of carnage, and in deluging it 
with the blood of its inhabitants ’—for it is evident, that as 
long as Frenchmen, to ufe Mr. B.’s language, continue to be 
as mad as they are, any hoftile attempt againft them can end 
in nothing elfe. While fuch a vaft majority of the people re- 
main determined to be free, with arms in their hands, —and 
‘even Mr. Burke himfelf allows that the ‘ found part of the 
community,’ 7. e. thofe who are found in the right orthodox 
faith of ** many made for one,” is * by xo means the largeft,’— 
while this is the cafe, not all the powers of Europe combined, 
no. tyranny external nor internal, can make them flaves. In 
fuch circumftances, whatever defpot fhould make the attempt, 
‘(for no people, of their own accord, will ever make it,) mutt 
expect defeat and difappointment ; and, to fay nothing of the 
infamy of the object, he muft wade through fuch a fea of 
flaughter, in his endeavours to arrive at it, as would brand him 
_with the execrations of mankind to the lateft pofterity. 

* One would think, that after an honeft and neceflary Revolution 
(if they had a mind that theirs fhoald pafs for fach) your — 
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would have imitated the virtuous policy of thofe who have been at 
the head of revolutions of that glorious character. Burnet tells us, 
that nothing tended to reconcile the Englifh nation to the govern- 
meat of King William fo much as the care he took to fill the va- 
cant bifhoprics with men who had attracted the public efteem by 
their learning, eloquence, and piety, and above all, by their known 
moderation in the ftace. With you, in your purifying Revolution, 
whom have you chofen to regulate the church? Mr. Mirabeau is a 
fine fpeaker—and a fine writer,—and a fine—a very fine man ;— 
but really nothing gave more furprize to every body here, than to 
find him the fupreme head of your ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘The reft is 
of courfe. Your Affembly addrefles a manifefto to France, in 
which they tell the people, with an infulting irony, that they have 
brought the church to its primitive condition. In one refpect theif 
declaration is undoubtedly true; for they have brought it to a ftate 
of poverty and perfecution. What can be hoped for after this? 
Have not men (if they deferve the name) under this new hope and 
head of the church, been made bifhops, for no other merit than 
having aéted as inftruments of atheilts; for no other merit than 
having thrown the children’s bread to dogs; and in order to gorge 
the whole gang of ufurers, pedlars, and itinerant Jew-difcounters 
at the corners of ftreets, ftarved the poor of their Chriftian flocks, 
and their own brother paftors? Have not fuch men been made bi- 
fhops to adminilter in temples, in which (if the patriotic donations 
have not already ftripped them of their veffels) the churchwardens 
ought to take fecurity for the altar plate, and not fo much as to 
truft the chalice in their facrilegious hands, fo long as Jews have 
aflignats on ecciefiaftic plunder, to exchange for the filver ftolen 
from churches? 

‘Tam told, that the very fons of fuch Jew-jobbers have been 
made bifhops, perfons not to be fufpected of any fort of Chriftian 
fuperftition, fit colleagues to the holy prelate of Autun ; and bred at 
the feet of that Gamaliel. We know who it was that drove the money= 
changers outof the temple. We fee too who it is that brings them 
in again. We have in London very refpectable perfons of the Jewih 
nation, whom we will keep: but we haveof the fame tribe others of 
a very different defcription, -- houfebreakers, and receivers of ftolen 


‘goods, and forgers of paper currency, more than we can conveni- . 


ently hang. Thefe we can {pare to France, to fill the new epifco- 
pal thrones; men well verfed in fwearing; and who will fcruple 
no oath which the fertile genius of any of your reformers can devile. 

* In matters fo ridiculous, it is hard to be grave. Ona view of 
their confequences it is almoft inhuman to treat them lightly. To 
what a ftate of favage, ftupid, fervile infenfibility muft your people 
be reduced, who can endure fuch proceedings in their church, their 
ftate, and their judicature, even fora moment! But the deluded 
people of France are like other madmen, who, to a miracle, bear 
hunger, and thirft, and cold, and confinement, and the chains and 
lath of their keeper, whilft all the while they fupport themfelves 
by the imagination that they are generals of armies, prophets, 
kings, and emperors. As to a change of mind in thefe men, who 
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confider infamy as honour, degradation as preferment, bondage to 
Jow tyrants as liberty, and the practical fcorn and contumely of 
their upftart mafters, as marks of refpect and homage, I look upon 
it as abfolutely impracticable. Thefe madmen, to be cured, muft 
firft, like other madmen, be fubdued. The found part of the com- 
munity, which I take to be large, but by no means the largeft 
part, has been taken by furprize, and is disjointed, terrified, and 
difarmed. That found part of the community moft firft be put in- 
to a better condition, before it pon any thing in the way of de. 
liberation or perfuafion. This muft be an act of power, as well as 
of wifdom ; of power, in the hands of firm, determined patriots, 
who can diftinguifh the mifled from traitors, who will regulate the 
ftate (if fuch fhould be their fortune) with a difcriminating, 
manly, and provident mercy ; men who are purged of the furfeit 
and indigeftion of fyftems, if ever they have been admitted into the 
habit of their minds ; men who will lay the foundation of a real re- 
form, in effacing every veftige of that philofophy which pretends to 
have made difcoveries in the terra aufralis of morality ; men who 
will fix the ftate upon thefe bafes of morals and politics, which are 
our old, and immemorial, and, I hope, will be our eternal pof- 
ieffion. 

‘ This power, to fuch men, muft come from without. It may 
be given to you fn pity; for furely no nation ever called fo patheti- 
cally on the compaflion of all its neighbours. It may be given by 
thofe neighbours on motives of fafety to themfelves. Never fhall I 
think any country in Europe to be fecure, whilft there is eftablith- 
ed, in the very centre of it, a ftate (if fo it may be called) found- 
ed on principles of anarchy, and which is, in reality, a college of 
armed fanatics, for the propagation of the principles of affaffina- 
tion, robbery, rebellion, fraud, faction, oppreflion, and impiety. 
Mahomet, hid, as for a time he was, in the bottom of the fands of 
Arabia,had his fpirit and charaéter been difcovered, would have been 
an object of precaution to provident minds. What if he had ereéted his 
fanatic ftandard for the deftruction of the Chriftian religion in /uce 
Afia, in the midft of the then noon-day {plendour of the then civi- 
lized world? ‘The princes of Europe, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, did well not to fuffer the monarchy of France to fwallow up 
the others. They ought not now, in my opinion, to fuffer all the 
monarchies and commonwealths to be {wallowed up in the gulph of 
this polluted anarchy, They may be tolerably fafe at prefent, be- 
caufe the comparative power of France for the prefent is little. But 
times and occafions make dangers. Inteftine troubles may arife in 
other countries. ‘There is a power always on the watch, qualified 
and difpofed to profit of every conjuncture, to eftablifh its own prine 
ciples and modes of mifchief, wherever it can hope for fuecefs. 
What mercy would thefe ufurpers have on other foveretgns, and on 
other nations, when they treat their own kirg with fuch unparal- 
leled indignities, and fo cruelly opprefs their own countrymen ? 

‘ The king of Pruffia, in concurrence with us, nobly interfered 
to fave Holland from confufion. The fame power, joined with the 
refcued Holland and with Great Britain, has put the emperor in the 
poffeffion 
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offefion of the Netherlands ; and fecured, under that prince, from 
all arbitrary innovation, the ancient, hereditary conftitution of 
thofe provinces. The chamber of Wetzlar has reftored the bifhop 
of Liege, unjuftly difpoffefled by the rebellion of his fubjects. The 
king of Pruffia was bound by no treaty, nor alliance of blood, nor 
had any particular reafons for thinking the emperor’s government 
would be more mifchievous or more oppreflive to human na- 
ture than that of the Turk; yet on mere motives of policy that 
prince has interpofed with the threat of all his force, to {natch 
even the Turk from the pounces of the imperial eagle. If this 1s 
done in favour of a barbarous nation, with a barbarous neglect of 
police, fatal to the human race, in favour of a nation, by principle 
in eternal enmity with the Chriftian name; a nation which will 
not fo much as give the falutation of peace (Salam) to any of us; 
nor make any pact with any Chriftian nation beyond a truce ;—if 
this be done in favour of the Turk, fhall it be thought either im- 
politic, or unjuft, or uncharitable, to employ the fame power, to 
refcue from captivity a virtuous monarch (by the courtefy of Eu- 
rope confidered as Moft Chriftian) who, after an intermiffion of 
175 years, had called together the ftates of his kingdom, to reform 
abufes, to eftablifh a free government, and to ftrengthen his 
throne; a monarch, who at the very outfet, without force, even 
without folicitation, had given to his people fuch a Magna Charta 
of privileges, as never was given by any king to any fubjects ?—Is 
it to be tamely borne by kings who love their fubj:€&s, or by fub- 
jects who love their kings, that this monarch, in the midft of thefe 
gracious acts, was infolently and cruelly torn from his palace, by a 
gang of traitors and affafins, and kept in clofe prifon to this very 
hour, whilft bis royal name and facred charaéter were ufed for the 
total ruin of thofe whom the laws had appointed him to protect ? 

‘ The only offence of this unhappy monarch towards his people, 
was his attempt, under a monarchy, to give them a free conftitu- 
tion. For this, by an example hitherto unheard of in the world, 
he has been depofed. ‘It might well difgrace fovereigns to take 
part with a depofed tyrant. It would fuppofe in them a vicious 
dympathy. But not to make a common caufe with a juft prince, 
dethroned by traitors and rebels, who profcribe, plunder, confif- 
cate, and in every way cruelly opprefs their fellow citizens, in my 
opinion is to forget what is due to the honour, and to the rights of 
all virtuous and legal government.’ 

After all this tendernefs and fympathy for the fufferings of 
one man, we were aftonifhed at the perfect apathy and /ang-froid 
with which Mr. Burke fpeaks of the utter deftruétion of a 
whole nation, containing, according to fome computations, 
more than thirty millions of people, and by none eftimated at 
fewer than twenty-five millions. He feems to feel no reluc- 
tance, nor to have any objection, to their entire extirpation, 
excepting from the confideration that it might be prejudicial to 
the political intereft of the reft of Europe. In the very next 
paragraph, Mr. B. fays: *I do not conceive that the total 
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annihilation of France (if that could be effected) is a defire. 
able thing to Europe, or even to this its rival nation.’ This is 
faid without adding a fingle word, or even fo much as breath- 
ing one figh of commiferation, at the horrid idea,—faid, in the ~ 
moft frigid manner, by one whofe quick and lively feelings, 
when not fuffocated and clogged by prejudice, are ever ready 
to vibrate at the tendereft touch. 

In the remainder of his pamphlet, Mr. B. hurls his thunder 
againft the memory and reputation of the wayward, eccentric, 
and indeed proud, conceited, and unfubdued, but furely the be- 
nevolent, fincere, and difinterefted enthufiaft, Jean Jaques 
Rouffeau ;—-vindicates Mefirs. Mounier, Lally, and fuch as have 
quitted their country, from the charge of timidity ;—pays high 
compliments to the fuperior fortitude of the Abbé Maury, M. 
Cazales, and the reft of the ariftocratical party who ftill continue 
to face the ftorm ;—declines giving any fpecific advice to the 
French in their prefent fituation, from a want of that local 
knowlege of both fixed and momentary circumftances, which 
can only be obtained on the {pot ;—and explains in what fenfe 
he before recommended the Britifh conftitution, as a model of 
government, 

On this laft topic, Mr. Burke is of opinion that there fhould 
be three legiflative bodies, inftead of one; and that the clergy 
fhould be reprefented as a feparate order, after the example of 
our Houfe of Convocation ; the dormant and dying embers of 
which he feems difpofed to waken and roufe again into energy 
and aétivity. § It is his leading principle,’ as he here tells us, 
‘in a reformation of the ftate, to make ufe of exiting mate. 
rials ;? or, as he told us in his former work, ‘ that no power 
fhould be deftroyed.?- However it may canfift with the cha- 
racter of him, who was once a zealous advocate for American 
innovation, and for curtajling old houfehold eftablifhments, 
Mr. Burke feems now to yalue inftitutions only according to 
their antiquity. He feems to be defirous of reviving whatever 
js obfolete. Whence elfe his panegyric on chivalry, monkery, 
feudalifm, and exploded fuperftition ? Whence his attachment 
to old prejudices, which he fays, he cherifhes becaufe they are 
old? In fhort, the Right Hon. gentleman is become 4 per- 
fect antiquary, a very Hearne, in politics :— 

** Pox on’t, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

Whatever I forget, you Jearn ;”— 
and he feems to entertain fuch a fovereign contempt for al] that 
is modern, that we fear, a€tion and re-aétion being equal, he 
is in fome danger of experiencing a reciprocal negleét from his 


contemporaries, whom he fo much de/pifes, : 
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We fhould be forry for the event: but fhould his paffion for 
obfolete politics continue to increafe, he certainly, in fpite of 
all the brilliancy of his colouring, runs no {mall rifque of meet- 
ing with the mortifying fate of that celebrated antiquary : 

‘© Damn it, quoth Hearne, in furious fret, 
Whate’er I learn, you foon forget.” Peay. 





—_—_ 


Art. XVIII. Refefions on the Revolution in France, by the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, confidered; alfo, Obfervations on Mr, Paine’s 
Pampblec, intitled, The Rights of Men; with curfory Remarks 
on the Profpeét of a Ruffian War, and the Canada Bill now 
pending. By James Edward Hamilton, Efq. 8vo. pp.145. 
zs. 6d. Jobnion. 1791. 


Ww: have been amufed with this tra&, though not a little 
puzzled to know whether the author of it @ in jeft or in 
earneft, A friend coming in while the work was under con- 
fideration, we read a few of this whimfical projector’s plans to 
him, and defired his opinion of them. He pronounced, in the 
moft pofitive terms, that what we had read could not poffibly 
be any thing but irony and banter; and yet, after going 
through the whole, we are perfuaded that our friend was mif- 
taken. After much perplexity and fluctuation of opinion, we 
have come to the conclufion that, as far as ferioufnefs of in- 
tention is concerned, Mr. Hamilton, to ufe a phrafe of his 
own, is a * fober thinking perfon.’ 

In order to form a true judgment of the controverfy between 
Mr. Burke and his opponents, Mr. H. thought the only way was 
to read Ariftotle’s Treatife on Politics; and with this work he 
was fo delighted, that he has made the Stagirite his touchftone 
of political truth and falfehood. Trying Mr. Burke’s book by 
this teft, he finds that it is an incomparable production; he 
declares that he has ¢ met with nothing in the Englifh language 
at all approaching to it, either in depth or folidity of thought ;’ 
and he thinks that, £ in point of ftyle, it leaves all other 
treatifes of a like nature far behind it indeed.’ He prefumes, 
however, in fome things, to differ from Mr. Burke, and even 
to charge him with error and inexperience: but then he does 
not venture to do this on the ground of his own reafon and 
judgment. No. In all thefe inftances, he fays, ¢ the fac is, 
it is Ariftotle verfus Burke.? Without the fanétion of this 
authority, he not only would not himfelf cenfure Mr. Burke, 
but he will not liften to any body elfe who attempts it. * An 
anonymous writer,’ fays he, * modeftly taxes the incomparable 
Reflections with being intemperate. Let him evince his thefis 
by the authority of an Ariftotle, of a Polybius, or even of a 
Machiavel; and then, but not before, he may be liftened to.’ 
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Mr. Hamilton difcovers (from Ariftotle, and from Mr, 
Burke, no doubt,) that the French are in a moft woeful 
pickle; and, which is worfe, he believes nothing can be done 
for them. At leaft, if there can, he thinks it muft be on this 
fide ot the water: for with regard to the other fide, he utter] 
defpairs of it. If Mr. Burke, in the continuation of his Re. 
flections, would point out the proper line of conduct for that 
poor ruined nation, there might be fome hopes: but as he 
may not perhaps do this, Mr. H. out of love and compafiion for 
afflicted neizhbours, offers them his advice, in hopes that it 
will induce others to do the fame; and thus, by the efforts of 
the charitable and humane on this fide of the water, fomething 
ufeful may be produced. 

Vhe firft thing that he recommends to the French, is, that 
they fhould return on their fleps, and eftablifh the Britifh con- 
ftituticn :—but then there is a very great obftacle to this, 
which, unlefs it be furmounted, will render every fcheme for 
introducing happinefg into that diftracted and unfortunate king- 
dom abortive ; namely, the want of employment for the poor, 
T he wealth of the whole world not being fufficient to feed the 
poor of France, they muft be made induftrious. This me 
qua non can only be effected by giving great premiums to the 
manufa@urers of goods of the ftaple of France: to do which, 
will doubtlefs require four or five millions annually. If any 
one fhould afk where fuch a {um 1s to be procured, Mr. H. re- 
plies * Coute gui coute, be the money where it will, it muft 

e got, and ‘or this purpofe only :’ for till this be done, what 
he advifes is not practicable. Left the French, however, 
fhould be unable to carry this plan into execution, he fays: _ 
- * Secondly, there is a preferable {cheme, namely, a deputation 
of a feleé&t numb-r of the National Affemb!y, with a letter to Mr. 
Burke from the K ng cf the French, requefting that he would take 
vpon himielf the new-node'li.g the French conftitution, This 
spav be thought a yeu de/prit, but I profefs J never was more 
ferious ’ 
~ Alas! circumfcribed within the narrow limits of human 
ability, what are the wifeft and beft-laid fchemes of an un- 
affilted individual? The fineft fpeculations are nothing, un- 
lefs we can perfyade others to concur with us in the execu- 
tion of them. This fuggefts an unpleafant reflection to Mr. 
Hamilton’s mind, that his prefent propofal, * notwithftanding 
its brilliancy and its policy, would not now anfwer.’ He ap- 
prehends that Mr. Burke, forefeeing fuch great obftructions to 
his views, from the democratic principles which pervade every 
part of France, would refufe the office of legiflator, though 
invefted with the greateft civil power, unaccompanied — 
Fe Peck wills 
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well-difciplined army to enforce obedience. Mr. H. there- 
fore, as what would be the moft advantageous to themfelves, 
and to the world at large, recommends to the French nation, 


Thirdly, and laftly, That they fhould * decome a member of 


the Britifh empire, as Ireland is.’ To fhew how very beneficial 
this would be to France, Mr. H. obferves, though he fays it 
js needlefs to point out what is fo obvious, that, * provided 
fhe would engage to have the fame friends and foes as Britain, 
fhe might almoft make her own terms: her fleet might be 
reduced with fafety to twenty or thirty frigates: her troops to 
fifty or fixty thoufand men; and the favings applied towards 
the encouragement of national induftry.? Then the prefent 
conjuncture is fo extremely favourable to the meafure, that an 
union feems to be pointed out, asit were, by the hand of Pro- 
vidence itfelf. The greateft difficulty, if matters had hap- 
pened otherwife, would have been, how to fettle the point be-~ 
tween the two Kings, and to determine which of them fhould 

ive up to the other:—but now (was ever any thing fo lucky!) 
‘ his Moft Chriftian Majefty being in faét dethroned, the 
union,’ fays Mr. H. * muft be as defirable by himfelf as by 
his fubjects. The King of the French and his brothers might 
very well be allowed three, four, or five, hundred thoufand 
pounds a year, which will enable them to live happier lives 
than ever they did before; and the Dauphin might be pro- 
videntially enabled to earn his fubfiftence, by binding him ap- 
prentice to a taylor, asthe long parliament in England bound 
the Princeis Elizabeth to a mantua-maker, after cutting her 
father’s head off.’ 

So great, and fo numerous, are the confequences of fuch an 
union, that Mr. H. thinks it muft inevitably take place. The 
National Aflembly, to be fure, may, for a while, oppofe the 
project: but then, * as a great majority of them muft un- 
doubtedly be political cowards, they will never be able to face 
or controul the ftorms that are fhortly coming upon them ;’ fo 
that a little dexterous management will eafily over-rule their 
oppofition. Mr. H. therefore exhorts ¢ his French Maietty, his 
triends, and all who are attached to regular government, to be 
ready and prepared to take advantage of every opportunity that 
may offer, to bring about this wonderful, but beneficial re- 
volution to mankind,’ 

If we may indulge a conjeture as to Mr. H.’s motives, 
his chief reafon for recommending our conftitution to the 
French, feems to be his perfuafion that we ourlelves muft very 
loon part with it. * This,’ he fays, * mu/f? be the cale, be- 
caufe the original balance of its conitituent branches is now 
deftroyed by the alteration of property, and cannot poffibly be 
reftored but by the creation of five hundred lords; which he 
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apprehends the people would not bear.’ To affift us in this 
approaching neceflity of devifing a new form of government, 
he has recourfe to his oracle, the Stagirite. There he finds, 
firft, that the kingly power muft remain as it is: but then, 
© as Ariftotle’s favourite form of government is a poltteia, 
which may be with great propriety rendered a republic, he 
hopes that his majefty will declare himfelf, as every honeft 
man fhould do, a republican in the genuine fenfe of the word, 
i. e. a favourer of that fort of government where the rights 
and privileges of a// are equally fupported and defended.’ 
Next, we muft have only one great legiflative council, or 
houfe of parliament, confifting of fix hundred members, chofen, 
one half viva voce, and the other half by ballot; to continue 
members guamdiu bene fe gefferint;—and as whoever is chofen 
fhould be compelled to ferve, and alfo, as it is poffible that 
every one of thofe elected by fecret fuftrage may not poflefs 
1000]. per annum freehold property, (as to thofe who are no- 
minated openly, they will of courfe be all rich men,) the de- 
ficiency from that fum muft be made up to them out of the trea- 
fury. The judicial power muft be exercifed by another council 
of one hundred members, each member being above fifty years 
of age, and receiving, in like manner, from the treafury, a 
falary of 1000]. per annum. The three kingdoms muft be 
united, coute gui coute. If the Irifh will not come into the 
fcheme, they muft have a million of money to influence them, 
and make them contented. All perfons, who depend on 
others for their daily bread, as well as all who buy to fell again, 
or who live by traffic, in a word, all but thofe * who can live 
according to their fancies, that is, idle lives, without following 
any calling or profeffion, muft be excluded from interfering 
politically in what concerns government.’ The reft of the 
community, being, in general, * a bafe populace, or fordid 
fhop-keepers, manufacturers, mechanics, tallow-chandlers, and 
fuch like,’ are not to be confidered as citizens. The great 
privilege of voting for a reprefentative, or ferving ona jury, 
muft be allowed only to fuch as have property fufficient to 
* live an idle life,’ and not even to thefe till they have reached 
the fiftieth year of their age. ‘Thofe who are not men of pro- 
perty, or have not yet arrived at fuch years of difcretion, are 
to be confidered only as inhabitants, not as citizens; and may 
think themfelves fortunate in being entertained as fervants, or 
flaves ; fuch mechanics being exprefsly called flaves (dA) by 
Ariftole, lib. 3. cap. 5. of his inimitable Treatife on Politics, a 
work compofed by the ableft head that ever exifted. 9. £. D./ 

As to a Ruffian war, Mr. H. fays we need only look at the 
map of Europe, to convince us that we ought to fall on the 
Kmprefs, pell-mell, dire€tly : otherwife fhe and the —— 
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of Germany will certainly fwallow up all that quarter of the 
world. It was doubtlefs to devife fome fcheme of this nature, 
that the late Emperor and the Czarina met, fome years ago, 
at Cherfon. Effeéts muft always have proportionate caufes. 
Can any one then be fo filly as to fuppofe, that the object of 
the meeting between two fuch fenfible people as Jofeph and 
Catherine, was merely that fhe might be crowned Queen of 
Taurida, and that he might be a fpectator of the ceremony? 
Ridiculous! No. The reak caufe of their meeting was a 
fecret too great to be entrufted to minifters of ftate, who might 
be in the pay of a foreign power, or under the dominion of a 
miftrefs : his obje& being to poffefs himfelf of the weftern part 
of Turkey, while fhe conquered the eaftern. ‘This effccted, 
and Poland being previoufly occupied by an army of 500,000 
Ruffians, the German Princes muft immediately have fub- 
mitted to him, and Denmark and Sweden to her, without a 
blow; and then, what could have been eafier than for her to 
over-run all the north, and for him to feize on the weft, and 
the remaining part of Europe, not excepting England herfelf? 
—What a horrid plot has Mr. H. here deteéted!—but the 
worft is, death has only fufpended, not deftroyed it; for it is 
clear that the prefent Seiaber will tread in the fteps of his 
predeceffors, as foon as he has completely fettled the difputes 
among his own fubjeéts. How very weak then is the conduct 
of the Oppofition, who fet their faces againft a Ruffian war? 
—and their arguments are no lefs weak; being, (which Mr. 
H. wifhes to be particularly confidered,) the very fame that 
were urged by the Barchine faction, [if our author were not 
fuch * a fober-thinking perfon,’ we could almoft believe he 
had here indulged himfelf in a pun,] at Carthage, while Han- 
nibal was ravaging Italy; arguments which caufed the ruin 
of that moft flourifhing republic. ‘ Some of our fenators,” 
fays he, * almoft wifhing fuccefs to our enemies, and others 
depicting them as logs, batteries, and whifker’d Coflacks, as 
if Britons were to be terrified with fuch ftuff.’ 

What is faid of Mr. Paine, and of the Canada Bill, is not 
much; nor of much importance: but were it of more confe- 
quence than it is, we could not now detain our readers with an 
account of it, after having taken up already more of their time, 
and of our room, than would be allowable in any cafe but that of 
a work fo inftructive, fo learned, and fo ferious, as the prefent ;— 
and yet, copious as we have been, the curious fpecimens of in- 
genious and profound reafoning, which we have produced from 
this mifcellaneous and fober pamphlet, are but * a portion of 
our author’s ways.” Thofe who with for more of the fame 
kind, muft {eek it in the work itfelf. 

| Peas. Art. 
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Art. XIX. Whe Firft Principles of Civil and Ecclefaftical Govern. 


ment delineated,—(in two Parts,) in Letters to Dr. Priettley, oc- 
cafioned by his to Mr. Burke. By Samuel Cooper, D. D. 
Minifter of Great Yarmouth. 8vo. pp. 274. 3% 6d. Boards, 
Roubinfons, Becket, &c. 1791. 


AD it is not the braveft man, that talks moft of his own 
courage; neither is it always the completeft conqueror, 
that indulges himfelf in the Joudeft fhouts of vidtory. Dr, 
Cooper is wonderfully delighted With the thoughts of his having 
demolifhed the principles of Mr. Locke and his followers. He 
often ftops, with much felf-complacency, and evident fatisfac- 
tion, to admire his fancied prowefs, and to fing out his triumph; 
znd he feldom fails to remind us, at the opening and clofe of a 
letter, of the havoc and * devaftation which the irrefiftible 
force of his battery produces.” He has a * firm truft and con- 
fidence, not only that the unfubftantia] pageants, called natural 
rights, are now diffolved; but that he has for ever expelled the 
words from any future admiffion among the terms that apper- 
tain to the fcience of politics:’— but, after all the duft and 
fmoke that he makes with his ruQy hoe and dung fork, to root 
out this noxious weed, as he deems it, its feeds appear to us to 
bave taken fuch hold on the foil, that we verily believe it will 
Toot up again as vigoroully as ever. Naturam expellas furca, 
damien ugue recurret. 
‘That all men are naturally free, and naturally equal ;” 
Doéior tells us, is * only a fimple, infipid, identical pro- 
joution, viz. that while men live in a ftate of nature—which 
is prior to the exiftence of what we call civil government, 
men’s aclions are not under any of thofe political reftraints, 
nor have men themfelves thofe diftinétions of ftation which are 
created when a government is eftablifhed;— which is, in faét, 
only to fay—that a flute of nature and a ttate of government, 
are not one and the fame ftate, but different ones :—and that 
the former is therefure without all rules and regulations which 
exift in the latter.” In what other fenfe it caa be faid that men 
are born free, the Doctor cannot conceive; except it be in 
this, which is as little to the purpofe, that nature has given 
them a power of chooling what they will:—but, in a ftate of 
nature, can they do whut they choole. It is manifeft they 
cannot. Men therefore are not naturally free. 9.2. D. 

If it be faid, that, thouzh men are not born to the a/ffual 
exercife of freedom, they neverthelefs have naturally a right to 
it; the Doéior replies, § that before we can, with any pro- 
priety, talk of rights, we mutt firit fuppote fome clear and de- 
finite rule of action, by fome means or other to exift. For we 
can 
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can no more fay, that any aét is right or wrong, without the 
exiftence of a rule of condu€t, with which we can compare it ; 
than we can fay a thing is ftrait or crooked, without meafuriag 
it by fome line, either fenfible or imaginary.” True, Dr. C.! 
‘ but, in a mere ftate of nature, no man having authority to 
lay down a rule,’ no natural rule can exift. Indeed, Sir! No 
man therefore can have a natural right to freedom. 9. £.D. 

In a ftate of nature, the Doétor cannot conceive that a man 
has any right to his own life, liberty, or property ; or that he 
has any more right to remove a tree, or a ftone, from the place 
where it is, to break in a horfe for riding, or to kill a deer for 
food, than he. has to take away the life, or the liberty, of a 
fellow-creature who has done him no hurt. He cannot fee 
why any one man has a better right to keep the animal that he 
has killed in the chace, than another man has to take it from 
him.—Good Jack ! 

Thas the Doétor goes on puzzling himfelf about the queftion 
of right, till he fancies he has puzzled every body elfe. “Then 
he compliments himfelf on his deep thinking, and concludes 
that natural rights are non-entities *; that all focial right, 
aye, and all moral rectitude too, exclufively of revelation, muit 
be deduced from fome convention, or {pecies of government, 
fome pofitive pact, or fome rule laid down by a legiflator; and 
hence he infers, that'men are fo far from having a right to 
choofe their governors, or to frame a government for them- 
felves, as the moderns would perfuade us, that fovereign power 
and unrefifted rule are the rights of the governors alone ; and 
that nothing remains to the people, nor to the governed, but 
implicit fubmiffion and obedience, which are as much due to 
the worft, as to the beft government in the world. 

This is Dr. Cooper’s fyftem of political and moral law; 
which, though other writers in favour of paffive obedience 
and non-refiftance have maintained it, none, he fays, before 
himfelf, have deduced from right and true principles. The 
many charming confequences that naturally flow from it, we 
need not point out*to our difcerning readers. We fhall only 
juft obferve, that it is the beft vindication of the Sophi of 





* What fimpletons mutt all the writers on natural law be! and 
thofe on municipal law too, when, like Black{tone, they derive the 
principles of the latter from the former! How have thefe poor filly 
fouls wafted their time and their pains in writing volume on vo- 
lume, on a thing which has no real exiltence! a thing which the 
minifter of Great Yarmouth has fhewn, in a few pages, to be « 
mere Will a’ th’ Wijp ! We hope nobody will prefume to handle 
thefe fubjects hereafter, without firft confulting Dr. Cooper’s Fir/t 
Principles, &c. 
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Perfia, who is permitted by the conftitution of his country to 
put out the eyes of the princes of the blood, that we have ever 
read ; becaufe it proves him to be not only politically but mo. 
rally right. It makes virtue and vice the moft pliant and con- 
venient things in nature, and as variable as the hue of the ca. 
melion. If a man does not like his complexion and chara@er 
on one fide of the globe, he need only remove to the other, 
where the pofitive rules of fociety are of an oppofite caft, and 
all will be right, and fair, and good :—-for though, according 
to the doctrine of the poet *, if ** good angel”’ be written on the 
devil’s horn, it will not be the devil’s proper creft, as long as 
he remains in the fame place; yet, according to the doétrine 
of the divine, who, exclufively of revelation, admits no ftand- 
ard of right and wrong, but the pofitive inftitutions of civil 
governors, it may poffibly become his true motto, if the devil, 
in his wifdom, fhould but think fit to travel from either hemi- 


fphere to its oppofite. 
Fear. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U LY, 1791. 


MR. HASTINGS’S IMPEACHMENT: 


Art. 20. A Series of Leiters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; in 
which are contained Enquiries into the conftitutional Exiftence 
of an Impeachment againft Mr. Haftings. By G. Hardinge, 
Efq. M.P. 8vo. pp.199. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1791. 


R. Hardinge has enlivened a very dry fubje& by his accuf- 
tomed vivacity of diflion, and by a profufion of hiftorical and 
claffical illuftration. He has difcuffed, at great length, moft, if 
not all, of the topics that have been agitated on the important 
queftion of the abatement of Mr. Haftings’s impeachment. ‘This 
ueftion we cannot help confidering as completely fettled by the 
vote of the Houfe of Peers; and we believe the voice of the Public 
has gone along with that decifion. ; 
Art. 21. 4 Series of Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, &c. 
By G. Hardinge, Efg. M.P. 2d Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cadell. 
The Appendix to this edition contains a fhort anfwer to Major 
Scott’s charge of inconfiftency in Mr. Hardinge’s fentiments re- 


{pecting Mr. Haftings, and of illiberality in his treatment. of that 


entleman. We fhall lay before our readers the whole of Mr. 
Hardinge’s obfervations on thefe heads : 





* Shakfpeare. , 
¢ April, 
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* April 20, 1791. 

¢ Major Scott, in the Diary of Monday the 11th of this month, 
has reprefented that I ufed the words ‘‘ that culprit,” page 3 of 
ihe preceding ‘letters, with a purpofe to convey an infult upon Mr. 
Hattings. 

‘ In jftice to myfelf I declare, upon my honour, not only that 
I had no fuch purpofe in the ufe of thofe words, but chat I had not 
the conception of its being poflible for them to be fo interpreted. 

« By the word culprit, | meant the very defcription which the 
word itfelf imports—that of a party accujed, and put upon bis trial ; 
nor am I aware of any other fingle word that marks the fame idea 
with fuch punctual accuracy. 

‘ The fame corre/pondent informs me, that 1 have, in thefe let- 
ters, exprefled my fulleft conviction of Mr. Haftings’s guilt. 

‘ There is not one paflage in them relative to him, that con. 
veys more againft him, than my opinion that his impeachment was 
jut upon the ex parte evidence; and that his trial /Zould proceed, 
if the parliament cou/d refume it. 

‘ Another charge againft me is—that before Mr. Haftings was 
impeached, I thought as highly of him, as the general panegyric 
of his character, to which an allufion has been made, imports ; 
and that 1 was shen a perfeét matter of a// the facts upon which alone 
the impeachment againft him was afterwards built. 

‘ The very letter to Major Scott, which, as he tells the public, 
was written by me, and in the very part of it which be bas quoted 
bimfelf, explains my own judgment of the /uperfcial knowledge 
which I had then acquired of Indian politics ; by telling him whae 
I had thought of Mr. Haftings ever fince ‘* J dipt”’ into thofe 
politics: —and I affert, that moft of the faéts upon which the im- 
peachment was built, were new to me, till they were laid before 
me by the accufer;—particularly in the firft charge refpecting the 
Rohilla war; upon which I voted, and fpoke, in fupport of aa 
impeachment, againft the general prejudice of my former enthu- 
fiafm for the character of the perfon accufed;—this, too, in a 
minority, and againft what I knew to be the minifter’s opinion. 

‘ Iam accufed of afferting that which is not founded in truth, 
when I marked in thefe letters, page 173, my uniform opinion, that 
Mr. Burke had moft ably felected Mr. Haltings as the obje& of an 
impeachment. 

‘ The uniform opinion to which I allude, is that which I have 
preferved ever fince the queftion of impeachment; and the materials 
of it were laid before me as a member of parliament. In other 
words, I did mot mean the adb/urdity, as well as the fal/ebood, of 
ftating, that I thought Mr. Burke had mot ably /ele&ed Mr. 
Haftings as the obje&t of an impeachment, before that felection was 
announced or infinuated by him; and confequently, 1 could not 
refer to an opinion of mine, ‘* that he had ad/y chofen this mode of 
“* trial,” at any one of the periods to which Major Scott has referred 


me, as an admirer of Mr. Hattings.’ a by 
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EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 22. An Inquiry into the Nature of Zemindary Tenures in the 
Landed Property of Bengal, &c. In two Parts. With an Ap- 
pendix, including a Difcuffion of the great Natidnal Queftion, 
Whether, by the Grant and Condition of fuch Tenures, the 
Zemindar, or the Sovereign-ReprefentativesGovernment is ‘to 
be confidered the legal real Proprietor of the Soil, as Landlord, 
according to the Laws and Contititution of the Mogul Empire in 
India, which are referred to, as proper to afcertain the Rule of 
Right, in an A&t of the Britith Legiflature, paffed in 1784. By 
J. G. late Serrifhtehdhar of Bengal, &c. 4to. pp. 101. Not 
fold Printed for Debrett. 

The word Zemindar, ftri@ly fpeaking, fignifies a poffeffor, or 
bolder of land, without afcertaining che particular mode of tenure, 
or the interett in the lands holden. Whether this word, which is 
of Perfian origin, exifted in Hindoftan before the Muffulman con- 
queft, is difpuced. Mr. Grant, the author of this ingenious and 
elaborate inquiry, is of opinion that it was not. What arg the 
particular rights and jurifdictions belonging to the prefent Ze- 
mindars in Bengal, is a much more important queftion. As this 
clafs of men are the farmers-general of the rents belonging to the 
government, and are refponfible for them within their jurifdiction, 
dome of the Eaft India Company’s fervants are inclined to confider 
them merely as officers or collectors of the revenue, removeable at 
pleafure, and having no independent rights. It appears, how- 
ever, from Mr. Grant’s inveftigation, that the lands holden by 
them are hereditarv property, and tranfmiffible to females as well 
as to males; which, he obferves, are rather extraordinary features 
in the character of officers of revenue ; that moft of the Zemindars 
are Hindoos, and their rights and privileges are grounded on regu- 
lar grants, and long family fucceflion ; and that while the Mogul 

overnment was in its vigour, the property of the Zemindars was 
uniformly held facred. Acclaufe in Mr. Pitt’s celebrated A& of 

1784, refers to the laws and conftitution of the Mogul empire, in 

order to regulate the proceedings of the Governor and Council. 

The fubje& of the prefent inquiry is therefore of much greater 

magnitude than it may at firft appear to be. The high fituation 

filled by Mr. Grant, in the revenue department, intitles his fenti- 
ments to great attention ; and our readers will not eafily find more 
authentic and valuable information on the fubjeét, than is con- 

tained in thefe theets. 7’. 

LA W. 


Art. 23. 4 Dige? cf the Statute Law, being an Abridgment of 
all the public Acts of Parliament now in Force, and of general 
Ufe, from Magna Charta, in the gth Year of King Henry IIE. 
to the 30th Year of his prefent Majefty King Geo. HI. inclufive. 
By Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at 
Law. 4to. 2 Vols. 31. 3s. bound. Robinfons, &c. 1791. 

{ This Work appears to us to be compiled with confiderable care 

‘and Jabour. ‘The increafed and increafing bulk of our — 
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Jaw renders abridgments extremely ufeful, and almoft neceflary, to 
perfons who cannot fuflain the expence of purchafing the Statutes at 
Large, and who yet are willing to know the laws by which they 
are bound :— but we have feldom found abridgments of this kind to 
be of much eftimation among gentlemen of the profeflion. In 

ueftions of difficulty, they muit have recourfe to the acts of par- 
jiament at full length; in which the ftudied prolixity of phrafe 
and multiplicity of claufes are fcarcely fufficient to prevent mif- 


conftruction. |". 


Art. 24. Trial for Adultery, between Anthony Hodges, Efq. and 
the Hon. Charles Wyndham; before Lord Kenyon and a 
Special Jury, in Weftminfler Hall, Feb. 24, 1791. Taken in 
Short-hand, by an eminent Barrifter. 8vo. 28. Holland. 


This copy of the trial appears to be authentic, though the emi-— 


nent barrifier has not thought proper to put his name toit. The 
jury gave their verdi&t for the defendant, on the full evidence of the 
laintiff’s having been notorioufly privy to the various proftitutions 
of his wife: on which occafion Mr. Bearcroft quoted thefe two 
famous lines— 
’Twas, ** Si, Signor,” * twas ‘* yaw, Mynheer”— 
’Twas, ‘* Si’l vous plait, Monfieur.”’ 
The pamphlet is embellifhed by a print of Mrs, H, which is not 


ill done ; and feems perfe&lly charaGeriftic. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 25. The Labyrinths of Life. By the Author of exceffive 
Senfibility, and Fatal Follies, 1zmo. 4 Vols. 128. fewed. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

When a manufacture has been carried on long enough for the 
workmen to attain a general proficiency, the uniformity of the 
ftuffs will render it difficult to decide on the preference of one piece 
beyond another; and this muft be our apology for not entering 
into a difcuffion of the merits of the novel now before us, which, 
at the fame time that it exhibits nothing to fhock our feelings, 
affords nothing to attract particular attention, either as to mate- 
tials or workmanfhip *. ‘Two of the earlieft fabricators of this 
{pecies of goods, the modern novel, in our country, were Daniel 
Defoe, and Mrs. Haywood ; the fuccefs of Pamela may be faid to 
have brought it into fafhion; and the progrefs has not been lefs 
rapid than the extenfion of the ufe of tea, to which a novel is 
almoft as general an attendant, as the bread and butter, efpecially in 
a morning. While we are on this fubjeét, it is alfo to be noted, 
that nothing is more common than to find hair-powder lodged 
between the leaves of a novel; which evinces the correfponding 
attention paid to the infide as well as to the outfide of a modern 


( — 
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. : We cannot avoid remarking the dull uniformity of conclafion 
which this writer has given to the letters of his perfonages.. From 
whomfoever, and to whomfoever, the epiftles are written, the fingle 
word * Your’s,’ fuffices, nearly throvghgut-all the volumes. 
Riv. Juty 17916 Aa head. 
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head. Richardfon, Fielding, Smollet, and Sterne, were the 
Wedgwoods of their days; and the imitators that have fince ftarted 
up in the fame line, exceed all power of calculation! When an 
art becomes general, then is the time for the invention of engines to 
facilitate the operations, as in the cotton manufacture. Swifi’s 
machine for the compofition of books, defcribed in his Gulliver, 
like moft other firft attempts, has not been found to anfwer. It 
was referved for us to publifh a fcheme for the eafy multiplication 


‘Jef novels, cheap in its execution, and certain in its operation, fo 


Jong as not only our prefles, but thofe of Germany and France, will 
furnith raw materials to work up; and before they can fail, we 
may hope to import ample fupplies from America. Here then we 
difintereftedly offer it pro bono publico; and expec the thanks of 
the whole body of frizeurs, for our afliftance toward relieving them 
from a multitude of impatient exclamations, and profane oaths. 


ReEciPE FOR DRESSING UP NoveE-ts ad /ibitum. 


Go to Middle Row, Holborn ; where, fince mankind have difco. 
vered that their own hair is fufficiently capable of diftortion, the 
fellers of old caft-off wigs have given place to the dealers in caft-off 
books; there, on the bulks, from among the clafles of a groat or 
fixpence fer volume, buy any old forgotten novel, the older the 
better; give new names to the perfonages and places, reform the 
dates, modernize fuch circumftances as may happen to he anti- 
rap and, if neceflary, touch up the ftyle a litcle with a few of 
thofe polite cant words and phrafes that may be in fafhion at the 
time. All this may be done with a pen, in the margin of the 
printed book, without the trouble of tranfcribing the whole, unlefs 
it is to be carried to a bookfeller for fale ; for then you muft fhew a 
manuicript. In either cafe, it may be boldly fent to the printer; 
for printers, like furgeons and lawyers, are bound to keep the 
fecrets of their employers. 

To a publifher, there are many advantages attending this mode 
of proceedirg; and the faving of copy-money is to be reckoned 
as the chief. A novel of two or three volumes, that could not be 
purchafed under four or five guineas, may be thus new vamped 
from an old one, by a compofitor who dabbles a little with his pen, 
for perhaps half a guinea; and if the alterations be fkilfully per- 
formed, they will confound the judgment, fo that, neither author 
nor bookfeller knowing his own book again, a profecution for 
copy-right need not be apprehended. ‘The moft that even a reader 
with a good memory could fay, would be, that there is nothing 
new init; and though we have fo exprefled ourfelves a hundred 
times, novels are pouring forth as faft as ever! We are therefore 
not without fufpicions that this our fcheme has been anticipated, 
and is already in practice; for, as far as recollection can reach, the 
characters, fituations, plots, and cataftrophes, are, with very few 
exceptions, {till the fame. N. 


Art. 26. The Siege of Belgrade: an hiftorical Novel. Tranflated 
from a German Manulcript. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Symonds. 1741, for 1791. : 

The 
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The Siege of Belgrade is a recent event; the words tranflated 
om a German manufcript infinuate fecret biffory; and under chele 
{pecious Outlines, we apprehend that we have been reading as mere | 
a circulating-library-ftory as ever was fabricated. Grea: liberties 
are taken with Imperial majefty: but who, in the full poffeffion of 
their faculties, and with a common knowlege of the world, will 


take up private characters from fuch unknown hands? WN. 


Art. 27. Memoirs of Julia de M*****, areclaimed Courtezan. 


From the French of Le Chevalier Rutiedge, Author of La Quin- 
zaine Anglaife. izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Bentley, &c. | 
1741, for 1791. | 
This work appears to be, according to its profeffion, a tranflation ; ; 
it is full of bufinefs and intrigue; and like many other novels of 
French manufacture, reprefents depravity of manners in that coun- 
try, as being reduced to fyftem. This is the hiftory of a courtezan 
of family and fentiment, who commences her narrative by drawing 
a parallel between herfelf and the celebrated Ninon de L’Enclos; : 
not, as may very fafely be predicted, to her own difadvantage. 
The ftory is told with fpirit, and with honour to our country; as 
the moft exalted character in the drama is reprefented to be an 
Englifhman. 
We are at a lofs to guefs at a fimilarity of defign or miftake, in 
the dates of this and the preceding publication; we may however 1 
collect from the common circumftance, that they were both ftruck 
in the fame typographical mint. N. 


PALE TOP Cm 


GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


Art. 28. 4 jbort Compendium of ancient and modern Hiftorical 
Geography. ‘Yranflated trom the French, by M. De Lanségiie. 
8vo. pp. 480. 5s. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 

This fhort compendium of geography is written in the form of 
queftions and anfwers, like Mr. Hubner’s ** New Introduétion :” 
but it is even more fuperficial than that performance, in feveral 
refpects; and it is alfo, in fome particulars, lefs correct. Not to 
wander far from home for an example, the author divides Eng!and 
into five large provinces, as he calls them, but affigns no boundaries 
to them; and, having afked what cities, befide London, are in the 
eaftern provirce, anfwers, * Cambridge and Colchefter,’ which are 
not Cities, and omits Weftininiter and Norwich, which are*. He 
is almoft as unfortunate in every one of his five provinces, which 
he denominates the eaft, welt, north, fouth, ard middle pro- 
vinces: a divifion that, we believe, was never made before. 

We have frequently expreffed our diflike of this dialoguesmode 
of communicating information; in which every queftion ferves only 
to wafte the {pace and the paper which it occupies, and to mif- 
fpend the time of the reader. Ww 

* He alfo puts down the towns of Portfmouth, Dover, Ply- | 
mouth, and Newcaftle, as cities, OF the real cities, only fix are 
mentioned. 
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MECHANICS. 

Art. 29. Remarks on the comparative Advantages of Wheel Cap. 
riages, of different Structure and Draught. Iiluftrated with 
Plates. By Robert Anftice. 8vo. pp. 68. 2s. 6d. fewed, 
Baldwin. 1790. 

The principles on which wheel-carriages are, or ought to be, 
@nftructed, are here inveftigated with neatnefs and perfpicuity ; 
and the advantages and difadvantages, which arife from different 
modes of conftruflion, are pointed out with great clearnefs, and 
alfo with truth,—unlefs it be in one inftance. We were going to 
have made a remark on the reafoning contained in the ninth fec- 
tion: but finding that we cannot exprefs our meaning clearly ia 
a few words, we fhall only hint that the reafoning is true, if the 
line of draught remain always parallel to the plane of afcent; 
but it is exceedingly obvious, that if the heights of the wheels vary, 
the pofition of that line muft vary alfo; and then, it is equally ob- 
vious that the opinion, (faid by our author to be the common one, 
but which we never heard before,) namely, that the Aigher the 
wheels of a two-wheeled carriage are, the more the load is thrown 
behind them, in afcending hills, is falfe, and that the contrary of 
it is abfolutely the cafe: that is, the /e/s the wheels are, the more 
the load is thrown behind them, in afcending hills. W, 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 30. De Morbis quibufdam Commentarii. Audtore Clifton Wine 
' -tringham, Baronetto, M. D. Colleg. Medico. Londinenf. et Pa- 
rifienf. Socio, Societatis regie Sodali, et Exercitus Britannici Medico 
Primario, et Medico Regio. Tom.ii. 8vo. pp.127. 33. 6d, 

Boards. Cadell. 1791. 

We noticed the former volume of thefe Commentaries in our 
67th vol. p. 156. In the part which is now before us, the learned 
and refpeétable author continues to note thofe opinions, which have 
been eftablifhed in his mind from long and attentive obfervations, 
He endeavours to point out fuch diagnoftic marks as he has traced 
between difeafes refembling each other in their fymptoms; and 
he Jays down rules (which, though they muft neceffarily be frequent- 
ly fallacious, evince the accuracy of the writer,) by which the event 
of diforders may be conjeétured, In his practical remarks, he is, 
in general, (which, we believe, men of fenfe and experience gene- 
rally are,) fimple and plain; and though we fometimes meet with 
obfervations too evident to be a matter of inftruétion even to the ig- 
norant, and are occafionally reminded of theories now almoft forgot- 
ten, we are on the whole prefented with much ufeful information, 
delivered in elegant language. @ 


Art. 31. Annual Oration, delivered March 8th, 1790, before the 
Medical Society, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, by George 
‘Wallis, M. D. one of the Fellows, and Leéturer on the Theory 
and Praétice of Phyfic. 4to. pp. 58. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 
1790 , 
In this Oration, in which the florid ftyle of popular declamation 
is not forgotten, the {peaker firit generally urges the a 
whic 
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which have arifen from the theoretic notions of practitioners in the 

medical art. From any cenfure on this head, however, the Mem- | 

bers of the Medical Society are exempted : 
<« But within thefe manfions, fuch a theoretic cacoethes appears 

not to be nurtured. If we examine the nature of the proceedings 

within thefe walls adopted, what is the roof, by which we are 

fheltered, but that of an Aves Zscurapiana? If we advert to | 

the public product of your application, what are your memoirs, fo 4 

juflly enumerated amongft the moft valuable labours of the medic 

art, but the TaBuL® 4NE® TeEmPLorum, ornamented by fim- | 

plicity, and fupported by trath.’ ers 

Dr. Wallis next enters on the particular fubjects of his treatife, 
which is intended to fhew, 1ft, that the doétrine of /pecific remedies 
is hurtful and falfe: 2dly, that we inquire too far into the ‘ nature . 
of the /emina morbi, and are more anxious about the AGENTIA ; 
miriFica, than the acenpa:’ and 3dly, that in our practice. we 
ought to pay more * ftrict attention to the conftitution, and ftudy 
more minutely its parts, dependencies, moving powers, and pecu- 
liarities.’ ' 

We agree with Dr. Wallis, in what we conceive to be his fenti- 
ments, that experience is the fureft bafis of medical knowlege, and 
that fimplicity is its beft ornament: but we can trace neithey ex- 
perience nor fimplicity in his doctrine, when he treats of rrita- f 
bility, incitability, of the vis animans et Jervans naturam, and of 
the appendicule, which are parts of no lefs importance than the 
lungs, ftomach, inteftines, uterus, kidneys, &c. On thefe and fome 
other points, he feems to have forgotten his own caution againit 


falling into theory, Or 
POETRY and DRAMATIC. . 


Art. 32. 4 Farewel, for two Years, to England. A Poem. By 
Helen Maria Williams. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1791. © 
Mifs Williams, in her ufual ftrain of elegance and pathos, here 
bids adieu, for two years, to her native Jand; intending, as we 
apprehend, a fecond vifit to France. Much of nature gives anima- 
tion to this poem,—much fond recolleétion of the innocent plea- 
{ures of early youth. She has, very properly, introduced her fa- 
vourite fubject, the renovation of Gallic liberty; and has taken oc- 
cafion, gently and tenderly, to expoftulate with thofe of her country- 
men who feem unwilling to allow their neighbours the blefling of 
that freedom which ¢hey fo happily enjoy. She alfo adverts, very 
pathetically, to the late mifcarriage of Mr. Wilberfarce’s flave- 
bill; and, turning to France, exhorts HER generoufly to efpoufe 
the caufe of the poor Africans: at the fame time, however, pioufly , 
exprefling her benevolent hope, that Britain may yet have the 
honour of being the rf to 
—~-‘ Snatch this deathlefs wreath ;~ j 
Firft to the earth this at divine proclaim, ~ 
And wear the frefhett palm of virtuous fame ;— 
May I, in foreign realms, her glories hear, | 
Catch the lov’d founds, and pour th’ exulting tear,’ : 
Aa 3 There 
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There is no neceflity for our giving any farther fpecimen of this 
pleafing performance, as the rea.'ers of the M. R. are already wel} 
acquainted with the poetic abilities of this ingenious young lady, . 


Art. 33. Lines in Memory of the Rev. Mr Fobhn Wefkey, A. M. 
4to. pp 16 18. Robinfons. 


Hiftorians and Poets have fometimes exerted the whole force of 
their genius, in order to throw a luftre on the moft deteftable cha- 
racters, and to varnifh, with falfe colouring, the moft deftructive 

affions; while men of genuine worth have paffed uncelebrated, 
and thofe labours, which tend to civilize and blefs mankind, have 
fhared but a fmall portion of their envied praife. Hereby they have 
done much injury. It is high time for them to act on a different 
fyftem. Inftead of lavifhing encomiums on the exploits of ambi- 
tious tyrants, and bloody wide-watting conquerors, let them hold 
up to our admira:ion the man of benevolence and virtue; and, 
under the guidance of philofophy and Chriffianity, let them animate 
the human race to love, and extend benefits to, each other. We re- 
joice at feeing the Mufes twining garlands for the brow of fuch a 
man as We/ey, whofe exe:tions were prompted hy the benign fpirit 
of Mercy, and not by the horrid fiend of Deftruétion; and who is 
more entitled to the remembrance of the world, than many of thofe 

reat names which ftand eminent on the roll of Fame. With no 
Fitle pleafure, therefore, have we perufed this fhort tribute to the 
memory of 2n amiable man, who {pent a long and attive life in the 
exercife of the molt difinterefted benevolence to his fellow crea- 
tures. Suppofing his religious fyftem erroneous, it was an error 
which has been followed with many falutary efteéts; and his 
earneftnefs in preaching it proved his fincerity, while his blame- 
Jefs life enforced his doctrine. ‘The writer of thefe Lines has a jult 
conception of Wefley’s character, and he has drawn it not without 
the fpirit and fire of poetry. He gives us to underftand, by the 

reface, that they were written in the interva!s of a very laborious 
life. Wecan only fay, that the moments, which he has found for 
the vifitations of the Mufe, have not been mifemployed. Our 
readers will form no mean opinion of the poetic abilities of this 
writer, by the following extract from this Zafy production : 


¢ Round Wefley’s Urn no fanguine laurels bloom, 
No Widow’s Curfes murmur on his Tomb: 
No blood. ttain’d fpe&tres haunt his parting hour, 
Grin round nis bed, and o’er his pillow jour; 
No butcher’d Orphan glares indignant by, 
To fcare the flumbers from his clofing eye; 
Bat Peace comes {miling on her Seraph wing, 
And fteals the barb from Deatn’s relenting iting; 
To his laft hours the good Man’s meed 1s given, 
Arprovinc ConsciENCE AND APPROVING Heaven!" 


The character of Mr. Wefley is thus delineated: 


* Glowing with Chriftian Zeal, and Patriot fire, 


With all the love that Country can injpire, 
With 
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‘With all the warmth that Genius can impart, 
He pours the living precept on the heart: 
Spreads on the darkling mind th’ illuming ray, 
And all the glories of Erernat Day. 
Confoles the feeble, and confirms the ftrong, 
And leads the timid fearlefsly along: 

Grief, Sicknefs, Sorrow, Want, his bounties fhare, 
And needy worth becomes his guardian care. 
Around his board no pamper’d lacquies wait, 
In all the pomp of Oriental ftate. 

He rears no Palaces, no wide-fpread plain 
Calls him fole Lord of all its proud domain. 
He courts no grandeur, and he hoards no wealth, 
And Toil and Temperance procure him health. 
Not even Avarice, the Vice of Age, 

Clouds the mild luftre of his life’s laft Rage. 
Rich in the treafures of a feeling mind, 

He knows no good but that of aLt Mankinpb, 
No felfith aim infpires his great defign, 

But Hoty Love and Cuarity DIVINE: 
While to the wrangling fons of noify ftrife, 

He gives th’ example of a BLAMELESS LiFe.” 


Welley’s real worth is, in our opinion, demonftrated by nothing 
more convincingly, than by his dying (reader, forgive the pun,) 
avorth nothing. It proves that the influence, which he acquired 
and long preferved over a numerous fect, was not employed to any 
fordid purpofe. The poverty of fuch a man enriches his fame. Moo y 


Art. 34. Belgia, a Poem. In four Books. 4to. pp.126. 3s. 
Wilkie. 1790. 

After having read this poem from the beginning to the end, 
(which probably is more than many will do,) we are at a lofs to fay 
what are its contents. From the following lines, indeed, we learn 
that Belgia is an ifle; and we are, at the fame time, made ac- 
quainted with its fituation: 

‘ This ISLE (whether from Britain fhall its name 
Receive, or DuTCHLAND interject her claim; 
Whether NEW HOLLAND (fees the weft wave toft, 

Or echoes NEW SOUTH WALES its eaftern coaft) 
Be BELGIA call’d. Nor make my Muss the choice 
Unauthoriz’d by Fame’s hiftoric voice ;’ 

We have alfo witneffed a long and very tirefome debate between 
the Genius of this Ifle, and the Genii of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, America, and Africa; the latter of which is in terrible 
diftrefs; rather frantic, we fear, for fhe calls out to Belgia, 

‘ Spare not a child,—a tree,—no, not a weed, 
To—tell the tale,—to regifier the deed!” 

From this * commune divine,’ as it is termed, we are led to an 
* infernal conference’ between Envy, Ambition, znd Hypocrify, 
who ftrive, but in vain, to lead Belgia aftray; and with their de- 
Rruion, and Belgia’s triumph, the poem clofes. The moft diffi- 
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cult point to fettle is at what period of the world thefe circum. 
ftances happened; we imagined that they had exifted only in the 
prophetic mind and rapt vifion of the author: No fuch thing: they 
have a¢lually pafled; fince, fpeaking of Envy and Ambition, he 
exclaims, 
‘ The Muse ftays not to fing, to what degree 

Was rais’d their torture, ere they ceas’d to be. 

In vain Sue feeks them now from clime to clime.— 

They no where live but cn the page of Time.’ 


Again, at the clofe of the poem, 


* And now the Muse muft guit the blefled Turone, 
For nought is left to raife her promis’d Song,— 
The Wor tp, no Demon living to decoy, 
Was Piety,— Peace,—Reafon,—and mild Foy.” 
Thefe were happy days, indeed! & 


Art. 35. King d/fa: a Poem. In fix Books. By T. May. 12ma, 
3s. 6d. pp.210. Dilly, &e. 

At the end of each of thefe fix books, the writer has fpecified his 
age; we learn that he began his work when hé was fifteen years 
old, and finifhed it when eighteen. It is juft fuch a book, as might 
be expected under fuch circumftances: we do not criticife thefe 
crude, yet rather extraordinary, performances. C. 


Art. 36. Ode for the 14th of July, 1791, the Day confecrated to 

Freepom: being the Anniverfary of the Revolution in France, 

. By Robert Merry, A. M. Member of the Royal Academy of 

Florence. 4to. 1s. Bell. 

As a f{pecimen of this occafional and fpirited compofition, we 
fhall tranfcribe a few lines, which may ferve as a commentary ona 
fafhionable phrafe, which the Advocates for the Abfolute Power of 
Kings continually affe& to ridicule,—‘* The Rights of Man.” 

* Have not the ¢it/ed fons of earth 
Ufurp’d prerogative of birth, 
As tho’ appropriate to de/cent 
Were high and noble fentiment? 
What fentiments can noble be 
But thofe of Truth and Liberty? 
And what can dignity difpente, 
But Juftice and Benevolence? 
And are not thefe the common fhare, 
Of all who breathe this vital air? 
And has not kind, impartial Heav’n, 
To ev’ry rank an equal feeling giv’n? 
Virtue alone fhould vice /ubdue, 
Nor are THE MANY bafer than THE FEW." 
* * * * * 
‘ CHorus. 
‘ Affert the hallow’d rights which nature gave, 
And let your laft, beft, vow, be FREEDOM OR THE GRAVE! 


¥,* We do not clearly underftand the fifth line of this poem: 
‘ Taught 
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* Taught o’er the victor’s lids the impaffion’d tear to flart.’ 
W ould not the following alteration be an improvement: 
Taught from the victor’s eye the impaffion’d tear to flart? 4° 


Art. 37- Odes to Mr. Paine, Author of ‘* Rights of Man;” on the 
Celebration of the Downfal of the French Empire, by a Set of 
Britith Democrates, on the 14th of July. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
gto. pp.10. 1s. Evans, 1791. 

This Mr. Pindar is, furely, a moft unreafonable man! He would 
monopolize the Kings of the earth, and appropriate them folely to 
his own ufe and emolument! ‘* I muft have kings,” quoth he, in 
one of his former publications. Let him, fay we, have his kings, 
ané emperors too, and empreffes into the bargain, if he wifhes tor 
them, and welcome—but wherefore grafp at all? Why not let 
a brother fatirift, or a democratic politician, have a mouthful of 
royalty with him! Way, churlifhly, confign Mr. Paine, and all 
the merry fellows who met to Jaugh-down and drink-down * def, 
potifm, at the Crown and Anchor, to Old Nick, as he here does, for 
having, peradventure, the fame high-flavor, tafte, and relifh, for 
Joup-royal, with himfelf? This unfair dealing reminds us of the late 
Doétor Kenrick, of audacious memory, who, after having attacked 
the Newtonian philofophy, in various publications, for feveral years 
together, was fo unreafonably enraged at a contemporary writer, for 
‘daring to embark in the fame caufe, that, [declaring ‘* no man 
fhould abufe Sir Isaac Newron but himfelf,’’] he fell furioufly on 
the lucklefs heretic in fcience, and worried him moft unmercifully, 
in a periodical work in which Dr. K. had then fome concern. 
Thus it fares with refpeét to poor Mr, Paine, and other {peculators 
on reformation; no one may make free with kings, and crowns, and 
{ceptres, and ‘* fuch like things,” but Peter Pindar, Efquire!~ 
bM@ wherefore is our heretofore pleafant friend in fuch a fearful 
paflion? Why has he, thus unfortunately, abandoned his happier 
ityle? Return, pleafant Bard! return to thy wonted good humour, 
that we may “ne ‘* Jaugh and fhake”’ with thee, as heretofore! 
Vive la bagatelle, as long as thou likeft,—but, no more national 
politics, good Mafter Pindar! 


Art. 38. The German Hotel; a Comedy, as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. pp.7z. 18. 6d. Ra- 
binfons. 1790. 

The German Hotel is taken from a play written by a German, 
of the name of Brandes. It contains feveral interefting fcenes, in- 
termixed with others which are fometimes trifling, and frequently 
improbable. Its merit is nearly on a level with that of many other 
foreign dramas, which have lately been introduced into this country. 


bs 





* <«* Fill high the animating glafs, 
And let the ele&tric ruby pafs 
From hand to hand, from {foul to foul; 
Who fhall the energy controul? 
Exalted, pure, refin’d, 
The Health of Humankind!” 
'  _Merry’s Ode on the French Revolution. 
Art. 
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Art. 39. Idées fur Opéra, prefentées & Meffieurs les Soufcripteurs, 
bes ATionnaires, et les Amateurs, de ce Spectacle. Par M. Le Texier. 
1zmo, pp. 68. 2s. 6d. Bell. 1790. 


Art. 40. Ideas on the Opera, &c. By M.Le Texier. Tranflated 
from the French. 12mo. pp.66. 2s. 6d. Bell. 1790. 

This little pamphlet is written with fpirit and tafte. M. Le 
Texier, while he allows all due praife to the performers, &c. ridi- 
cules the abfurdities which are but too confpicoous in our opera, as 
it is at prefent conducted; and he endeavours to point out how 
they may be avoided: but, alas! fo many qualifications are required 
in the condactor of this entertainment, that we defpair of feeing his 
ideas {peedily realized. Ce 


TEST ACT. 


Art. 41. Obfervations on the Teft Laws, in Reply to ** A Review 
of the Cafe of the Protettant Diflenters.” 8vo. pp. 58. 15. 
Dilly. 1791. 

This pamphlet contains a particular examination of the argu- 
ments adduced by the Bishop of St. Davia’s againtt the repeal of 
the Teit Laws. ‘The writer, (Mr. William Belfham, author of 
** Effays Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Literary,” fee our New 
Series, Vol. 1]. Art. 1.) fCouts the idea of there being any danger 
to be apprehended to the State frum Popery; which may be re- 
garded, he fays, ‘ only as the gigantic gholt of fome monfter of 
other times.’ He confiders the ** Review, &c.’? on which he 
animadverts, as full of pompous nothings. In point of folid argu- 
ment, we fcruple not to declare our opinion, that he has the ad- 
vantages neverthelefs, the ‘* Review” was ably written. We are 
fully convinced, with Mr. Belfham, that the ‘Teft Laws are not cal- 
culated for any purpofe of iafety, nor of defence, but merely for 





that of érritation. Muo7. 


Art. 42. Thoughts on fuch penal religious Statutes as affe& the Pro- 
tefiant Diffenters ; mott re{pectfully tubmitted to the Confidera- 
tion of the honourable Promoters of the Bill in favour of proteft- 
ing Roman Catholics. By William Parry. 8vo. pp. 47. 1% 
Johnfon. 1791. 
Befide the teit and corporation aéts, there are others, which, if 

putin force, would be ftill more grievous to Diffenters. Thefe Mr. 

Parry enumerates, and calls on the legiflature to repeal. He thews 

that all penal religious ftatutes are objectionable on the principles 

of reafon, of humanity, of juftice, of Chriflianity, and of civil 
and ecclefiaftical policy. His arguments, under each of thefe 
heads, are exhibited with force and compreflion; and every en- 
lightened and liberal mind will be convinced by them, that it is 

* furely high time for Chriftians, in every nation, to unite in feeke 

ing, by peaceable methods, the abolition of perfecuting laws and 

edicts, and join their efforts to obliterate the reproach, which their 
exiftence has long affixed to the Chriftian name.’ 

Mr. Parry very properly afks whether ‘ it would not be wife 
policy ta legalife that liberty which has already, while poffefled by 
fufferance, been productive of fuch happy confequences ?” 


POLITICS 
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POLITICS and POLICE. 


Aath3. Stri@ures on the Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
on the Revolution in France. 8vo. pp. 173. 2s. 6d. Gardner, 
1791. . 

Of a traét with a fimilar title, we gave an account in vol. iv. 
p. 453, of our New Series. The author of that performance was a 
joftice of the peace, and a diffenter. The prefent writer fays, * he 
is neither papift nor diflenter; and chat he never frequented any 
public place of worfhip but the church of England, thovgh in fome 
parts of its fervice, to which he has infarmountable objections, he 
does not join.” He difplays good fenfe and ability, as well as 
much reading; and he is by no means unfuccefsful in attacking 
feveral of Mr. Burke’s civil and religious principles and pofi'ions : 
but his arguments would perhaps have been more ttriking, if they 
had been more comprefied. He tells us that he ts ‘ verging towards 
old age ;’ and his performance partakes of the garrulity that is com- 
mon to that time of life. 

Meh the greater part of this pamphlet is occupied in the difcuf- 
fion of general principles, or in the examination of fome queflion 
of domeftic politics, and more particularly the quettion of religious 
eftablifhments, which the writer thinks have do.e much more harm 
than good to the caufe of trve Chriitianicy. He even doubts 
_ whether the exiftence of a feparate and diftinét order of men, 
called priefts, be anywife neceffiry to the coppers of religion and 
morality. In his fentiments on civil matters he writes with equal 
freedom ; maintaining, with the humane and fenfible Beccaria, 
that no community has a right to take away the life of any of its 
mem bers. 

What is faid of the French proceedings bears only a fmall pro- 
portion to the reft of the work. The government now eftabiithed 
in France, the author calls a mixed form; the componeni parts of 
which are a limited monarchy, and what Ariftotle, in his Echics, 
calls a timocracy. This latter differs from a democracy, by admit- 
ting to a (hare in the government fuch only as pay a tax, or have 
an income ; while a democracy admits afl the citizens without ex- 
ception. Democracy refpetts perfon; timocracy regards per/on and 
property. Here he obferves, that our own government, properly 
{peaking, is, in no part of it, democratic: but confifts of a limited 
monarchy, an ariftocracy, and atimocracy. He r.gh:ly adds, that 
to cenfure any form of government becaufe it is new, and differs 
from others, is neither wife nor temperate. Let us wait iill time 
fantions our decifion. 

In fome parts of his work, the author difcovers rather too much 
of the fpirit of cavilling ; efpecially in his captious and quibbiing 
criticifm on Mr. Burke’s celebrate? apotheofis (if we may {a ‘tyle 
it,) of the Queen of France. On the whole, however, we think his 
remarks are, generally, fair and juit; and they are, for the moft 
part, fupported and illuftrated by learned authorities, both ancient 
and modern: though fome of them (from the Italien particulorly,) 
are fo incorrectly printed, as to be hardly intelligible, even by the 
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he!p of the lift of errata; which, long as it is, only corrects about 
one half of the errors, :, ‘Pear. 


Art. 44. Tavo Letters from the Right Hon. Mr. Burke, on the French 
Revolution: one to the Tranilator of his Reflections on the Re. 
volation in France; the other to'Captain W. on the fame Sub. 
ject. 8vo. pp.24. 18. Symonds. 1791. 

In the firlt of thefe Letters, which have appeared before in fome 
of the daily papers, Mr. Burke juftifies: the character that he had 

iven, in his ** Refle&tions,”” of Henry the Fourth of France. 

The fecond is a letter of thanks to Captain W. for the fpeeches 
of the Abbé Maury,: with which that gentleman had farnifhed ‘Mr. 
Burke. It contdins alfo a declaration, that whenever the Abbé 
fhall get rid of his prefent dangers, and fhall with to relax in the 
eafe and free exercife of this ifland, Mr. Burke, with a-very fincere 
and open heart, will be happy to give the accolade chevalerefque to 
one who has fo perfeétly acquitted himfelf ez preux chevalier. 
Should the Abbé hefitate to enter the fame houfe which once 
fheltered the Count de Mirabeau, Mr. Burke declares thatshe’will 
have it purified and expiated, and will look into the beft formula 
from the time of Homer downward, for that purpofe.' He will do 
every thing but imitate the Spaniard, who burned his houfe becaufe 
the Connetable de Bourbon had lodgéd in’ it, That ceremony, he 
fays, would be too expenfive for his finances, @? 


Ait. 45. 4 foort Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on his 
firange Conduét in the Houfe of Commons on Friday May 6th, 
in which fome Obfervations are made on the Impeachment and 
the French Revolution. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. pp.25, 
1s. Ridgway. 1791. 

This felf-returned member of parliament, as we take him to be, 
here acts the part of a pleader, and of one too, not the moft tempe. 
rate, nor liberal, in the caufe of Fox wver/us Burke. His great ob- 
ject feems to be, to make ‘ the newly converted Tory, Edmund 
Burke,’ declare himfelf more decidedly in favour of adminiftration, 
or elfe co-operate more cordially with his former friends. To drive 
him from his neutral ground, he attacks his enemy with his own 
weapon—<declamation: but he does not manifelt a terth part of the 
{kill and dexterity in the management of it, which has been difplayed 


by the Right Hon. Gentleman himfelf. De 


Art. 46. Report of the Commiffioners appointed to inguire into the 
State and Condition of the Woods, Forefts, and Land Revenues, of 
the Crowa, and to tell or alienate Fee Farm, and other unim- 
proveable Rents, to the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in purfuance of an order, dated the 1it day of April, 
1790. Svo. pp. 28. 1s. Debrett. 1790. 

No fcrutiny into public management affords fatisfafion in the 
refult, notwithftanding the multitude of offices rand officers, and 
the very ample emoluments allowed to all of them. Is it not a- 
Jarming that the commiilioners fhould have occafion. to reprefent, 
that, ‘ In the office of the Surveyor General of the woods and fo- 
refls, where we expected the beft information on the butinefs of that 
department, 
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department, we found no officia] books, plans, furveys, or papers» 
of any kind, that could be of ofe to us. From this want of official 
information, our fitudtion was new, and fingular; nor can the pro- 
refs we have made; ar the diligence we have beftowed, be judged 
of by a comparifon with any former commiflion, whee the ac- 
counts, documents, or vouchers, to be coniidered, were either ready 
to be produced, or eafy to be referred to. Great part of our time 
has been confumed in /eeking for materials for our inveftigations.’ 

As to the objeéts of their-inquiries, they declare, that ‘ there 

is a general and alarming decreafe in the quantity of great 
gnber growing in this country: that no dependance can, with Jafety, 
? bad on other countries for a-fupply: that the quantity of oak 
timber wanted for various internal purpofes, and for the fhipping 
employed in the extenfive trade of this country, will be as much 
as can be fupplied from private eftates at home; and that, if the 
royal forefts fhall be improved and properly managed, they may, 
in time, be brought to furnifh a fupply, which will prove a com- 
plete fecurity againft the fcarcity which there will otherwife be 
too much reafon to apprehend.’ 

The Report is fummed ap in the following manner: 

‘ We fhall conclude this Report with obferving, that in the 
courfe of our enquiries we have found, that the waited condition 
to which the royal forefts are reduced, is chiefly to be imputed to 
three caufes : 

‘if. To the ill-defined and improvident grants of the Crown, 
by which oppofite and jarring interefts are created in the fame 
foretts : 

‘ 2dly. To the prefent confufed and abfurd fyftem of manages 
ment, in which the officers are not paid by falaries proportioned to 
the duty they perform, but by fees, poundages, perguifites, and 
advantages, which increafe according to the waite, extravagance, 
and deltruétion, committed or allowed; but not one of which is 
calculated to excite attention to the intereft of the Crown, or the 
improvement of the forefts: and, 

‘ 3dly. To the negle& and relaxation of Government, during the 
prefent century, re/pe@ing this part of the public property; in con- 
fequence of which, no effectual check has been given to the mif- 
conduct of the refident officers, nor to the intrufions of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants and proprietors: and we have endeavoured, 
to the utmoft of our power, to acquire fuch a knowledge of the 
fubject as to be able to give the Legiflature a clear view of the pre- 
fent ftate of this part of the public property; to fuggeft fuch al- 
terations only in thofe rights of individuals, which are mixed with 
the rights of the Crown, as feem neceflary to admit of the whole 
property being improved, with reciprocal advantage to all the par- 
ues interefted ; to propofe a better and more fimple fyftem of ma- 
nagement, in which the officers fhould be paid by adequate falaries, 
and all fees, poundages, and perquifites of every kind, fhould be 
abolifhed ; and to point out the means of preventing future in- 
croachment or watte, fo as to bring thofe forefts into fuch a general 


flate of improvement as may, in time, provide a fupply of timber’ 
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for our navy. Thefe are obje&ts of great importance ; but they 

are attended with fome difficulty, and require deliberate con. 

fideration.’ 

If public bufinefs can profper under fuch negle&, confufion, and 
peculation, we are fure that no private concerns can; we therefore 
fee, in a ftrong light, the melancholy profpeé&t which fuch occa- 
fional inveftigations afford! Cleanfing particular corners of the 
Augean ftable is but trifling with a generous public ; nothing fhore 
of a timely, thorough, ftern, rigid, reform, can fave us, and who is 
willing or able to engage in it? What are our reprefentatives 
doing ? 

Art. 47. General Regulations for Infpe&ion and Controul of all the 
Prifons, together with the Rules, Orders, and Bye-Laws for the 
Government of the Gaol and Penitentiary Houfe for the County 
of Glocefter, made, publifhed, and declared at a General or 

uarter Seffions of the Peace, holden on the rth of July, 1790; 
and confirmed by the Judges of Affize held for the faid County, 
on the 6th of Augult following. Second edition. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Glocefter, printed by Raikes, and fold by Cadell, London. 

We have, with great fatisfaction, perufed this very ufeful and 
important publication ; which contains an ample—we might, per- 
haps, fay, a complete—body of every thing relative to thofe branches 
of police which, collectively, form che fubject of the well digefted 
work before us ; and it comes to us under fuch legal fanétions as 
fully entitle it to, and will certainly give it, great weight with 
the public in generalk The Anvpress of Sir G. O. Paut, Bart. 
to the Juftices, 1s fuch as muft reflect great honour on the enlightened 
mind of that worthy patriot.—We are particularly pleafed with the 
leading principle here advanced, That the prevention of crimes is 

ever preferable to punifhment, not only on the ground of humanity, 
but of true national policy. —See alfo our account of Sir George’s 
former publication, (entitled Confderations on the Defedis of Prifons, 
&c.) Rev. vol. Ixx. p. 384. 


Art. 48. To the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, &c. By ‘IT’. G Simpfon. 8vo. pp. 14. 

Mr. Simpfon, in this letter to tne Premier, difapproves, and 
utterly condemns, as both impious and impolitic, the defign of a 
war with Ruffia, on the ground of favouring the Turks. He is not 
an elegant writer: but he offers tome arguments refpecting the 
nature of the meafure againft which he earneftly teftifies, that will 
not eafily be refuted by thofe who think, and aét, and have voted, 
with Government, on this very important queftion. 


Art. 49. Serious Inquiries into the Motives and Confequences of our 
prejent Armament againff{ Rufia. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. De- 
brett, 1791. 

The intelligent part of the nation, who attend to current poe 
litical tranfaétions, are fufficiently acquainted with the pretenfions 
of the Emprefs of Ruffia, and with the oftenfible foundation of our 
interference between her and the Turks: but, alas, exoteric and 


efoteric do&trines never differ more widely on any fubjec& than " 
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do on politics ; though they are fo well adopted in al! human affairs 
whatever, that the weaker party finds continual occafion to ob- 
ferve, let the tranfaétion be what it may, that every reafon is 
urged except the true one, which is moft cautioufly with-held! Ina 
the prefent difpute with the Sovereign of Ruffia, the national ardour 
fur enterprize is ftimulated by alarms refpecting the balance of 
power, and the danger of the too great aggrandizement of the 
Emprefs of Ruflia; when thofe who pretend to know more than 
minitters chufe tu declare, inform us that, in this critical tranfac- 
tion, we are the dupes of Pruffian politic: ; and that while the Em- 
prefs formally declares, that of all prefent or future fucceffes, the 
only infifts on retaining the fortrefs of Oczakoff, as the means of 
fixing a diftinét invariable boundary to her empire, and of preventing 
all fusure difputes; the latent view of the Pruffian cabinet is ulti- 
mately to wreft Thorne and Dantzic from Poland, and we, as po- 
litical brokers to the court of Berlin, are to arm and engage ia 
war to effect the transfer. England and Proffia are openly de- 
clared to have inftigated the Turks to a quarrel with Ruffia; and 
‘ are now defirous of becoming the pacificators between thefe 
owers. Their endeavours, however, have been fruftrated by ob- 
ftacles which cannot be removed but by a vigorous attack upon 
Ruffia, and they now accelerate their armament for this attack with 
greater fpeed, becaufe they apprehend, that the powers at war will 
otherwife make peace without their intervention, an event which 
they oppofe ; fince having arrogated to themfelves the right of pro- 
ducing war, they think that of making peace neceffarily belongs 
to them. The ambitious Catharine had, indeed, ufurped this 
right in the war with Sweden ; a war which the fame courts noto- 
rioufly excited againft her, and at the time of this ufurpation, the 
fame Princefs made an inroad upon their rights. by attempting to 
make peace with the Turks, which the weuld certainly have ef- 
fected within a few days, had not Count Lofi, the Pruffian mi- 
nifter, arrived at the Vizier’s camp, and fucceeded in perfuading 
him to continue the war. In confequence of this fuccefs, the 
maflacre of limailoff took place, which would, doubtlefs, have 
proved the laft, but for the prefent interference of the allied 
courts. 

‘The complaints, then, of thefe courts, againt Ruffia, cannot 
be founded upon her unwillingnefs to make peace; fince fhe has 
been twice ready to do it; but upon her refufal to receive it from 
them, and upon their terms.’ 

For the evidence of the author’s allegations againft the medi- 
ating powers, we mutt refer to the pamphlet; where we find this 
call, often urged perfonally to the minifter, reiterated. ‘¢ If mi- 
niilers conteft this imputation, let them publifh the fecrets of their 
my fterious negociations. We not only challenge, but earneftly 
Invite them to do it; becaufe if they are innocent, they will redeem 
their own and the national honour; and, if guilty, the public in- 
dignation will demonttrate to the world, how incapable the people 
of England are of giving their confent to fuch nefarious practices.’ 
However tenacioufly the required fatisfadtion may be with-held, a 
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little time will difclofe whether the following reflections are. welf 
founded : 

‘ Until lately it was the glory of the Englifh nation to defend 
itfelf, and only act offenfively, when injured or infulted. Qup 
national character had never been fullied by fomenting wars and 
plots againft our neighbours, and, during the fpace of two cen. 
turies, our trade with Ruflia was the obje& of peculiar national 
folicitude. 

‘ Now, however, by a ftrange perverfion of ideas, we are bes 
coming difturbers of the peace of Europe, and arming to transfer 
this very trade with Ruffia into the hands of the French, and 
Thorne and Dantzic into thofe of a defpotic monarch *, who will 
thereby become mafter of the whole coait of the Baltic, from Stettig 
to Memel, acquire a maritime force, and the means of monopo. 
lizing all the trade and corn of Poland, of fiarving Holland and 
Sweden, and of fometimes making us, as well as other nations, 
feel the confequences of this political fyftem. 

‘ Probably, the utmoft advantage which minifters expe to gain 
by our prefent armament, is to force the Emprefs of Ruflia to allow 
the King of Pruffia to poffefs himfelf of Thorne and Dantzic, and 
to reftore the paltry town of Oczakoff to the Turks, in order that 
they may afterwards pretend, that they have difappointed the am. 
bitious views unjuftly afcribed to the Emprefs; and that they have 
faved the Turkifh empire from ruin. 

‘ But fhould the Emprefs be obliged to yield in thefe points, 
may it not be expected, that laying alide that moderation by which 
fhe has been hitherto reftrained, the may determine to open the 
eyes of Europe, and by publifhing the documents in her poffeffion, 
demonttrate to the world the iniquitous intrigues employed againf 
her, fince the date of our Pruffian alliance? Europe will fhudder 
at the crimes which have refulted from thefe intrigues, and deteft 
us in proportion to their multiplicity. 

‘ Should the Emprefs not give way, and our fleet enter the Baltic, 
it will probably meet nothing but French veffels laden with the 
roductions of Ruffia, which by our treaty with France we cannot 
moleft; and this ftep will occafion us the lofs of an immenfe trade, 
and perhaps eternally feparate us from a power, which nature feems 
to have contrived to render us formidable, without its having the 
means of becoming fo to us. 

‘ But what mifchief will our fleet be able to do to Ruffia? at 
moft to burn the poor port of Revel; after which the ice will force 
us from thofe feas into our own ports; and we fhall have exhibited 
to the world the example of a great nation, employing her fleets, 
and the valour of her people, for a moft impolitic and unjatt 
purpofe. 

* But fhould our arms and thofe of our allies prove fomewhat 
more fuccefsful, before they can have done any irreparable mifchief 
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* * See the repeated notes lately preiented by Mr. Hailes, our 
miniiter at Warfaw, to the Polifh diet, in which he urges the re- 
public to yield Thorne and Dantzic to the king of Prufia.’ a 
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to the Emprefs, we may prefume that the Emperor Leopold will 
fy to her afliftance; and that Europe, indignant at the unjuftifiable 
Jeague into which we have entered, will arm from one extremity 
to the other, to refift and punifh our oppreflive aggreflion. 

‘ The loffes and the enormous expénce to which we fhall in that 
cafe be expofed, are dreadful in contemplation, and will prove in- 
tolerable when we cothe to feel them, Our national debt, which 
is already of a moft frightful magnitudé, mult increafe with ra- 
pidity, and though it feems impoflible to invent new taxes in ad- 
dition to thofe already exifting, new and heavy ones will be nee 
cefiary. 

‘ If, however, any one expreffes uneafinefs at this alarming 
profpect, minilters endeavour to ftop his mouth, by calling for con- 
fidence, and faying, that they are refponfible. For what? For 
the honour and profperity of the Nation. But let the boldeft of 
their adherents anfwer this queftion. Do the minifters poffe/s an in- 
trinfic value equal to that of our national honour, and national prof ) 
perity? and fhould thefe be facrificed by the mifconduct of mi- 
niflers? Will either sheir Lives or fortunes afford an adequate | 
indemnification ?? lshen N. 

Thefe Inquiries are not the produ&ion of an ordinary pam- 
phleteer, influenced by party attachments, and deftitute of in- 
formation. The author appears to be a man of judgment and 
candour; who has attentively regarded the recent negociations of 
England with foreign courts, is converfant with the world, and 
well acquainted with the politics of Europe. To thefe qualifi- 
cations, he adds that of an earneft advocate; and has pleaded the 
caufe of Ruflia with zeal and ability.—We fincerely with that the 
labors of this refpeétable writer may obtain their merited fuccefs ; 
and that they may be followed by an honourable and permanent 
accommodation between the hoftile powers of Europe. & 2 


Art. 50. A Short Seafonable Hint, addrefd to the Landbolders and 
Merchants of Great Britain, on the Alarm of a War with Ruffia. 
Svo. pp. 38. 1s. Debrett. 1791. ° 
This author alfo feverely condemns the impolitic officious inter 

ference of this country between the Ruffians and the Ottomans. 

He is a fenfible writer, but does not enter fo deeply into the private 

views of the intruding parties, as the preceding inveftigator of 

this pregnant undertaking. Even on the fuppofition of Conftan- 
tinople falling into the hands of the Ruffians, our author afks,— 

* Might not the confequences in this inftance turn out as they did in 

that of America? Our greateft ftatefmen deemed it impoffible for the 

nation to fubfift without thofe colonies; we fpilt our beft blood, and 
fpent nearly to the laft fhilling, in that vain conteft; and now, in 
truth, we find by experience we can do better or as well without 





them. May not the too great extenfion of the Ruffian dominion, 


from a cold and invigorating to a warm and enervating climate, 
weaken rather than ftrengthen their general power? May not the 
efablifhment of a civilized dominion at Conftantinople open fources 
of commerce and intercourfe which a barbarous nation does not af- 
ford? May not the culture of the fertile countries bordering on 
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the Black Sea, now nearly waftes, become a new granary to Europe, 
and fupply that deficiency of fubfiftence fo much complained of ? 
May not the eftablifhment of a new naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean, inftead of operating againit us, become an ufeful balance 
to thofe of France and Spain? If all thefe queries were deter- 
mined in the negative, who would be moft affected in their con- 
fequences—our rivals, who are near, or we, who are at a diftance? 
Whofe commerce would‘ be moft prejudiced by the annihilation of 
the Turks? that of the French, who from fituation poffefs it almoit 
exclofively, or we, who have only a very {mall fhare of it? If 
the King of Pruffia is in danger, and his interference neceflary, 
{a point | by no means fubfcribe to) what is to prevent him from 
acting with effect, circumftanced as he is, without a deb:, with an 
immenfe well-trained army, and a great hoard of money, well /e- 
cured in iron-bound cafes ? Why not open his coffers? Who could 
refift arguments fo enforced? But why fuffer ourfelves, jointly 
with Holland, to be dragged into this quarrel—our fituation being 
the very reverfe of his, our cafks containing only bonds and en- 
gagements—and we having the leaft poflible concern in the cifpute, 
. of any nations in Europe?’ 

However thefe queitions may be anfwered, one confequence is 
beyond a doubt, that when the bufinefs is over, or we are {vffi- 
ciently entangled in it, we fhall have to encounter a moft alarming 
bill of charges !—-No matter, John Bull will chearfully pawn his lat 
fhirt, to receive from the news-papers the gratifying intelligence 
of a formidable fleet putting to fea to difplay his power,—he little 
cares to whom, nor for what! 

*«° We have feen another edition of this pamphlet, with al- 
terations and additions, printed at Exeter. N. 


MISCELLAWEOUS, 


‘Ket. 51. The Cafe of Mifs Gunning, impartially ftated and dif- 
cufied; in a Lewer from a Barrifter, to the Marquis of Blandford. 
8vo. is. Adams, 1791. 

We have here the old difh, hafh’d up again, by a catch-penny 
-cook, who knows nothing, ‘and, indeed, pretends not to know any 
thing, concerning the ingredients, beyond what was furnifhed by 
Mrs. Gonning’s and Capt. Bowen’s pamphlets. All that the cook 
has added to the mefs, may be juitly termed, a weak apology for an 
a/piring young woman. 

POLEMICS. 


Art. 52. The Welch Freeholder’s Vindication of his Letter to the 
Right Rev. Samuel Lord Bifhop of St. David's, in Reply to a Let- 
ter from a Clergyman of that Diocefe; together with Strictures 
on the faid Letter. 8vo. pp. 61. 4s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 
We noted the Welch Freeholder’s firft letter, together with that 

of the Clergyman, in vol. iv. p. 349, 350, of our New Series. 

This Vindication evinces the W. F.. to be an able difputant; and 

to be much fuperior to the Clergyman, both as a writer and as a 

reafoner. With confiderable fpirit and pleafantry, he has com- 

mented on the Clergyman’s angry, and, in fomesefpects, indecent 
declamation ; 
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declamation ; and with Ais arm of imbecility he has vanquifhed the 
Bithop’s felf-confident champion. ; 
Though we admire the W. F. in general, we cannot compliment 
him with faying that he has, in all places, kept his temper and 
politenefs ; nor would we be fuppofed to accede to chat fevere cen- 
fare (fevere beyond the truth,) which, in p. 35, at the bottom, he 


has caft on our Church Eftablifhment. Moo. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 53. Pardon and San&ification proved to be the Privileges an- 
nexed to the due Use of the Lord’s Supper as a Feaft on a Sacrifice, 
Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Peter’s, on the 
23th of November 1790. By William [Cleaver] Lord Bithop of 
Chefter, Principal of Brazen-nofe College. 8vo. pp. 39. I8- 
Rivingtons. 

Proportioned to our refpeét for the abilities and character of this 
learned prelate, is our reluctance in combating his opinions: but 
the duty which we owe to the public, and the facred reverence 
which we cherifh for truth, force us into this fervice. We mutt 
confefs that we have perufed the Sermon before us with little fatif- 
faftion, and with lefs conviction. In the beginning of it, the Right 
Rev. Preacher expreffes himfelf, we think, with too much feverity, 
when {peaking of thofe who oppofe his notions on the fubject; in 
the middle, his argument ftrikes us as extremely defective ; while his 
conclufion feems more calculated to engender fuperftition, than to 
promote pure and rational Chriftianity. He accufes thofe who 
controvert the doétrines of the church, of § .2 profligate intrepidity 
of affertion, which would induce young minds to believe propofitions 
which have neither truth nor the colour of truth.’ p.5. Itis not 
for us to examine the ground of this charge in general: but as far 
as it applies to the prefent fubjeét, the Bifhop is by no means jufti- 
fied. ‘The plain account of the nature and end of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which reprefents it merely as a commemorative rite, is furely 
more conformable to the fimple hiftory of its inftitution*, than 
Dr. C.’s ftatement of a feaft on a facrifice ; which is rather a doctrine 
drawn by way of inference from certain figurative paflages, than 
eftablifhed by the words which Chrift himfelf ufed, when he com- 
manded its celebration. Chrift, at the original facrament, either 
did or did not explain its nature and purport. If he did not, it was 
a nullity as to any fpiritual ufe or benefit flowing from it to his dif 
ciples ; if he did, then we furely need look for the intention of the 
inftitution no farther than the law of the inftitution. Neither, howe 
ever, in the Gofpels, nor in that celebrated paflage in St. Paul’s 
firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. ver. 23, &c. in which 
the command is reiterated in confequence of-an exprefs revelation, 
is there the {malleft mention of the facrament being a feaft on a fa- 
crifice, The command fimply refpe&s a commemoration, (Do rhis 
in remembrance of me,) and Chriftians of different fentiments refpect- 
ing the perfon of Chrift may unite in complying with it, The Bi- 
fhop of Chefter contends, that the Lord’s Supper cannot be a pious 





* At leaft it muit be faid to have the colour of truth. 
Bbz rite, 
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rite, and therefore cannot be profaned, unlefs Chrift be God: buat 
this is not a neceffary conclufion ; for an ordinance accompanied by 
prayer, commemorative of a Spiritual Deliverer, may ftriétly be 
termed pious, and the application of it, as a fecular qualification, 
may be denominated a proititution. 

The paflage on which Dr. C. refts his pofition, is 1 Cor. v. 7.3 
bugrit is by no means certain that the fea/ here mentioned is the 
Lord’s Supper: admitting it, however, does Paul’s allufion to the 
Pafloyer, when addreffing himfelf to Jewifh converts, neceflarily 
annex itfelf to the idea which a Chriftian ought to entertain of the 
Lord’s Supper * ? 

In particularly annexing pardon and fanctification to the due ufe 
of it, the Bifhop appears to us to exceed the teflimony of Scripture, 
This we conceive to be a rite defigned to aflitt the influence of the 
doétrines of Revelation on the hearts of Chriftians; and as far as it 
does this, it will, we may prefume, be productive of pardon and fancti- 
fication : but it is not the ufe of it merely in the light of a feaf oz 
a facrifice, that will be particularly conducive to this effeét. What- 
ever may be the notions of men, refpecting the nature and defign 
of this Supper, if receiving it promotes gratitude, faith, and obe~ 
dience, it will, no doubt, be an offering to which the Divine Being 
will have sefpect. ‘This facrament is only one of the means, not the 
end, of religion; and fcripture-interpreters fhould avoid thofe com- 
ments, which, while they excite a fuperftitious reverence for it, may 
lead to its general neglect. | 


Art. 54. Delivered at the New Chapel in the City Road, on the 
oth of March 1791, at the Funeral of the lace Rev. Mr. John 
Welley. By Jonn Whitehead, M.D. 8vo. pp. 71. 18 


ga | 

r. Whitehead endeavours, in a plain and unaffected ftyle, ta 
exhibit a faithful portraiture of the celebrated deceaied, as a man, 
and as a miniffer of the Gofpel. He difcufles, in the firlt part, Mr. 
Wefley’s literary character, fhewing his merits as a {cholar and as a 
philofopher; he next takes a view of his principal religious fenti- 
ments; after this, he defcribes the labour and perfevering induftry 
with which Mr. Wefley ftrove to propagate thoie fentiments; and 
concludes with a fhort account of the mode and circumftances of 
the death of this great Apoitle of the Methoditts. 

The religious tyftem of the Foundery was never explained with 
more clearnefs than by Dr. W. in this difcourfe. he particularly 
Jabours at removing thofe objections which have been urged againtt 
Mr. Weiley’s notions relative to perfection and faith, and at recon 
ciling them to reafon and to Scripture: —We will not fay with what 
fucceis: but as we rejoice in every opportunity of celebrating de- 





* The Bifhop of Chefter does not perhaps confider, that, by 
maintaining- the facrament to be a feaft on a facrifice, he, in fact, 
ceni¢s the facrifice on the crofs to be propitiatory, or to exhibit any 
¢xpiation for fin ; for no feafting was allowed either to the prieits or 
to the people, on the expiatory facrifices, but thefe were totally 
confumed by fire, See Monthly Review, vol. xi. p. 442. 
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parted virtue, we fhal!l add that if Mr. Wefley’s fentiments were 
not the truth, he certainly treated them as if they were; for it is 
impoflible that any man could be more earneft and indefatigable in 
propagating them than he was, His life was truly apoftclic; and 
even thofe who find themfelves unable to receive his tenets, are 
neverthelefs irrefiltibly prompted to venerate the man*. Such are 
the efteem and praife which true worth, in every fituation, will 
attract and fecure. 

‘ The induftry of Mr. Wefley was almoft incredible. From four 
o’clock in the morning till eight at night, his time was employed 
in reading, writing, preaching, meeting the people, vifiting the 
fick, or travelling. Before the infirmities of age came upon him, 
he ufually travelled on horfe-back, and would fometimes ride 
thirty, forty, or fifty miles in a dav, and preach two, three, or 
fometimes four times. He hada conitant corre{pondence with fome 
perfons in the different Societies all over the three kingdoms, 
and with the Preachers in every part, and would anfwer his letters 
with great punctuality. He knew the ftate of the Societies in ge- 
ne ral, and of many individuals in each of them. He read mok 

ublications that were deemed valuable, if they related to religion 
or natural philofophy, and often made extracts from them. If we 
confider the whole of his labours, and compare them with what 
moit men of induftry have done, we may fay that he has lived life 
two or three times over.’ 

To this account of Mr. Wefley’s labours, we fhall fubjoin the 
following relation of his fuccefs; and if methodifm produce the 
effe€ls here afcribed to it, no good and loyal {udject need be appre 
henfive of any evils from its extenfion. 

‘ The effeéts of Mr. Wefley’s labours have been much more ex- 
tenfive than any perfon would at firft imagine. He was at the head 
of the little company firft formed at Oxford. And if we confider 
the ftate of thefe kingdoms, when the two Mr. Weilleys and Mr, 
Whitefield firft went out to preach publicly, we mutt acknowledge 
that experimental religion was almoft loft, at leaft among the com- 
mon people. Without being cenforious, I apprehend we may fay, 
that religion was Jittle more than loofe opinions, and modes and 
forms of worfhip among the people in general. It appears to me 
evident, that the preaching of thefe three men of God has hada 
very extenfive influence on all denominations of religious people ; 
it has been the means of awakening their attention to the grand 
and leading principles of the Gofpel; and of making them con- 
fider the experimental part of it. ‘lheir labours alfo have had a 
happy influence on the minifters of the Gofpel of every denomina- 
tion, although fome may have been afhamed to own it. With re- 
{pect to the whole body of the people commonly called Methoditfts, 
they have been the means of raifing them up. What were you, O 





* This teftimony we bear with fincere pleafure ; notwithftanding 

the fevere cenfure which Mr. Weilley thought fit to pals on us, in 

one of his journals, on account of fentimenta! differences with 
him, in refpect to fome religious {peculations. 
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ye Methodifts, before you heard thefe three fervants of God, and 
thofe affociated with them, declare the glad tidings of peace and 
falvation? You were fcattered in the world, ignorant of God, and 
of the things that belong to your peace and falvation: but you that 
were not a people, are now become the people of God, by their 
inflrumentality. And what fhall I fay to you, my brethren, who 
have been more immediately connected with him who is now no 
more with us? You have been knit together by him in the bonds 
of Chriftian fellowfhip: you have been growing up under his pa 
ternal care for meny years. He has nourifhed and cherifhed you 
as a tender father: he has watched over you with anxious care, as 
a faithful fhepherd over his hock. Confider now the effects of his 
Jabours on different bodies of people who have no immediate con- 
nexion with us; confider the numerous Societies fpread over the 
three kingdoms in connexion with him, and over whom he exer- 
cifed the care of a father; extend your views to America, and con- 
fider the thoufands and tens of thoufands, I had almott faid mil- 
lions, who have felt the influence of his labours in the courfe of fixty 
years; and it feems an extent of ufefulnefs beyond what one 
could imagine any one man capable of. But the hand of God has 
been in it ; the Providence of God has been over it: and it is evi- 
dent that he was raifed up of God for this great work. 

‘ ‘The effeéts of Mr. Wefley’s labours on civil Society have been, 
and fliil will be, very confiderable. Not only particular parts of 
the kingdom have received benefit from the preaching of the Me- 
thodifts, but fociety in general muft feel fome beneficial influence 
from them. If you confider the whole body of people ufually called 
Methoditis, and the immenfe numbers who attend their places of 
worfhip, and are benefited by them, they will amount to feveral 
hundred thoufands. ‘Thefe are difperfed through the three king- 
doms, and occupy almoft every fituation in life: they are become 
more con{cientious in all their ways; more fober and regular in 
their behaviour ; more true to their word, and more attentive to 
every focial duty than they were before. ‘They are better hufbands 
and wives, better mafiers and fervants, and better neighbours 
and friends, than before they heard the preaching of the Me- 
thodifts. Society in general therefore has received benefit from 
them. 

* There is another view in which we may confider his ufefulnefs ; 
‘a view which] fhould not perhaps have taken any notice of, but for 
the fake of a pamphlet juft now publifhed ; in which it is obferved, 
that the Methodilts are become fo large a body of people, that they 
ought to attract the notice of government. You all know that the 
Rev. Mr. Weiley was a friend to the King; that he loved him, and 
was a warm and fteady friend to the government ; you know that he 
enforced thefe principles as far as ever he could, on the minds of 
alt that heard him. ‘The Methodifts then, are not only made bet- 
ter citizens, but better fubjeéts alfo. It is a rule in the Society, 
that all the members of it fhall fabmit themfelves to the laws, and 
not defraud the King of his juft dues. If it is known that any one 
acis contrary to this rule, he is put away from the Society. Now 
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if you confider a large body of people, increafing on every fide, 
{preading themfelves throvgh the whole kingdom, who are friends 
to the King and government, friends in every point of view, and 
from principle; you will acknowledge, that whatever influence 
thefe people may have upon government, it mutt be friendly and 
have a tendency to peace and good order. And if all the people 
were Methodifts, no times of difficulty could come; but if fuch 
times fhould arrive, the more numerous this body of people is, the 
better it will be for this country.’ | if 
This difcourfe gives us no mean opinion of Dr. W.’s abilities as 


an extempore preacher. Moo-y. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


¢ To the Monruty Reviewers. 


© GENTLEMEN, 
. ie the Correfpondence to your Review for laft month, I find a charge 
of plagiarifm brought againft me, im pofitive, and I think not very 
civil terms, for having, in the 3d vol. of the Manchefter Memoirs, affumed 
asa difcovery what had been publifhed 15 years ago by the Rev. Mr. Du- 
tens, in a work of his intitled, ‘* Recherches fur l’Origine des Décow- 
vertes attribuées aux Modernes. Paris, 1776. 2 Vols. 8v9."”,—Your Cor- 
refpondent betrays here fome inconfiltency, in faying that I affame as 
my own difcovery, what he owns I fay was fuggefted by another: bet 
his eagernefs to fix the reproach of plagiarifm on me, has caufed him to 
forget himfelf. In order to deprive me of the excufe of faying that I 
did not (as he fays,) know this work, he adds, that it was quoted by me 
in the firft volume of the Mancheller Memoirs. He qualifies this affer- 
tion, indeed, by adding, “ if I recollect well:”” but when a man brings 
a public accufation againft the character of another, it is incumbent oa 
him to be accurate,-and not to truft to recollection only. Had he, ia- 
ftead of recollecting, /cked info the firft volume of the Manchefer Me- 
moirs, as well as into the third, he would have /cen, that what he had 
alleged was void of foundation. lathe firft place, no work of Mr. Du- 
tens is quoted at all by me, but mentioned only; and fecondly, the 
work I mention is an Englifh book, not a French one. Itisindeed a 
tranflation from the French, but publifhed, and, as it fhoutd feem, 
tranflated, by the original author; and that I meant this book is appa- 
rent by my reciting the title, which is taken verbatim from the book 3 
and this your Correfpondent might have feen, had he poffeffed fo much 
candour as to examine the paflage.—In this inflance it is not / that a/< 
fume, but he that afumes in my character. He infifts on it, that when 
I mention, and even give the title of, an Englifth book, printed at Lon- 
don in the year 1769, in one volume o¢tavo, I muft mean a French 
book, printed in two volumes octavo, at Paris, in the year 1776; and 
on this alfumption he proceeds to condemn me for plagiarifm. This 
mode of reafoning, however, is not as yet adopted in our courts of cri- 
minal law.—The truth is, that the information to which I allude, and 
which I acknowledge was received by me, came in a letter from a 
gentleman who deferves a much higher character than I have ventured 
to affign to him—Capel Lofft, Efy, In that letter he fuggefted the pro- 
bability of Tullus Hoftilius lofing dislife by an unfkilful management of 
the procefs of drawing down lightniag, or Jupiter, which were regard- 
ed as fynonymous, from Heaven ; and that Numa being an Etrufcan, 
aud better fkilled in thefe fciences, might kmow how io condué the 
0; ¢ration” 
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operation fafely. He added, that fpears might be the inftruments tfeds 
as they were worfhipped by the Etrurians. He furnifhed fome Latin 
quotations, but never fuggeited to me that he was indebted for the hint 
to any one elfe; and I ftill believe it originated with himfelf. I fhould 
willingly have availed myfelf of this gentleman’s authority, by mention- 
ing his name, but as his letter was a private one, and unfolicited by 
me, I forbore to take fuch a liberty. I however mentioned, that I had 
no right to the firft thought, though moft of the fubfequent illuftrations 
were my own.—As for the work of Mr. Dutens, to which I refer, al- 
though electricity is fuppofed, p.207, to be known to the ancients, 
this affertion is fupported only by an obfcure argument from Timeus 
_ypocrenfis in Plato, * that amber attracts other bodies by means of a fpi- 
‘Tit or effluvia that iffues from it; but not a word is faid refpecting the 
points on which I have fpoken. However pofitive your Correfpondent 
may be, I affert that. I never faw the book which he fo confidently de- 
clares I muft have feen, nor ever knew fuch a book exifted, before 
I read the Monthly Review for laft month. Nearly the fame quotations 
from ancient authors might prefent themfelves to Mr. Dutens and my- 
felf on the fame fubje& ; and even your Correfpondent feems to allow 
me fome claim, by faying only that the greater part were in his work. 
Whether the original thought belonged to him, or not, does not affect 
my charatter, as I acknowledged it was fuggelted to me by another per- 
fon; and I do not think myfelf bound to trace its genealogy farther. 
* Ttruft that what I have faid will vindicate me in your opinion from 
this illiberal imputation ; and I remain, 
© With mach refpest, Gentlemen, 
* Bath, * Your obedient Servant, 
* June 5, 1791.” * W. FALconer.’ 


We infert the above letter, as we did the former one on this 
fubject, without making any comment, or at all interfering in the 
matter in difpate. 





* * 6 A Layman’s’ Letter is confidered: but any debate with the 
writer, who appears to us in a refpeétable light, would draw us into 
a controverfy which we have not leifure to maintain. 

*+* We are ftill obliged to poftpone the communication of 
* T. Y.’ on account of the abfence of one of our corps. 








+*+ The Letter figned * A thinking but difinterefted Spectator’ 
is under confideration. 





§*§ The Author of ** Letters to the Apologift for the Religion of 
Nature,” has favoured us with a long and well-written epiitle, in 
fupport of his notions concerning the doctrine of the natural immore 
tality of the foul, and of the political eftablifhments of Chriftianity. 
With refpect, however, to the writer’s various obfervations and re- 
marks, we have only room to fay that we have perufed them with 
entire fatisfaction, and that we thank him for the communication 
of atetter fraught with fo much candour and good fenfe. 


— 





cp In our laf Number, p. 195. 1.14. for * manquies,’ read 
manquées.—D.197. 1.2. for § figures,’ read fugues.—P. 198. 1. 3. 
for * Robfon,’ read Robifon. 
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